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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


LL accounts from Constantinople agree in three state- 
ments. (1) The Sultan, after much hesitation to issue an 
absolute amnesty to the Armenian people, a hesitation defended 
by alleging a fear that it would excite great discontent among 
his Mussulman subjects, who, it will be remembered, have been 
taught that the Armenians are plotting rebellion, has at last 
signed the decree. (2) The Sultan has been greatly alarmed by 
the spread of the ideas of Young Turkey in Constantinople 
itself. There is no evidence of any plot, but on information 
carried to Yildiz by paid spies, scores of Mahommedans, usually 
respectable men, are arrested every night, thrown into cells 
within the Palace grounds, examined by the police, and 
then exiled to places where it is believed they are quietly 
put to death. Fifty military officers were, it is said, seized 
in one week, and even their superiors du not know where 
they are. (3) Nevertheless, the Ambassadors are hesitating to 
present any kind of ultimatum, and are reported to declare 
that they need further “information.” They have not, 
according to Austrian newsmongers, agreed even yet as to 
the precise reforms to be demanded, still less to the form 
of coercion which is to be adopted if the Sultan proves re- 
fractory. It seems to be agreed that Austria is still most 
jealous as to any demand for a material guarantee, and 
that the German Emperor dislikes the whole business, 
fearing lest he should be compelled to fight for Austrian 
interests. Many reports are circulated implying that each 
of the Ambassadors desires the credit of “ taking the lead ” 
in the policy to be pursued at Constantinople. Meanwhile 
the terror increases daily. 

















Alarming telegrams arrive from Macedonia. It is stated 
that the secret societies there have decided upon a rising in 
February, that they have collected money and arms, and that 
they are greatly emboldened by the result of the recent insur- 
rection in Crete. The Turkish Government is accordingly 
arming the Mussulman population, and sending Asiatic regi- 
ments into the province. We think this news serious. The 
Macedonians have been restrained with difficulty for some 
months, their friends in Athens clearly expect a rising, and 
the Albanians are getting ready to support their co-religion- 
ists. A massacre in Macedonia is exceedingly probable, and 
would affect all Europe. The Government of Greece would 
be compelled to interfere, and if an Austrian corps d’armée 
entered to restore order, the jealousy between Vienna and St. 
Petersburg might take an active form. The main strength of 
Turkey in Macedonia consists in the distrust between Greek 
Macedonians and Bulgarian Macedonians, and in an ecclesi- 
astical quarrel between two divisions of the Orthodox which 
we do not pretend clearly to understand. Apparently the 
local clergy favour an organisation which the Patriarch in 
Constantinople pronounces heretical. 





them if they do not take care. The whole population 
has risen, the troops outside Manila are everywhere hemmed 
in by insurgent bands who fight well, and the new soldiers 
under General Polavieja, being young recruits, very badly fed, 
will suffer horribly from the climate. The writer affirms that 
the majority of the native troops have revolted, and mentions 
a curious rumour that German officers have taken command 
of them. (If that is true they are probably officers of the 
German mercantile marine, who are numerous on those 
coasts. It will be remembered that the only detailed account 
of Spanish cruelty to insurgents was forwarded by a German 
merchant to a German paper.) A telegram, moreover, reports 
the presence of a Japanese cruiser off Manila, and we see 
hints published in Singapore that the Japanese immigrants 
“favour” the insurgents. There is no doubt whatever that 
the Japanese Government looks with longing eyes on the 
Philippines, and is ready to offer an amazing price for 
possession of the islands. If General Polavieja executes 
Japanese on suspicion, as he is quite likely to do, the Spanish 
transports in the East will be swept off the sea, and the 
position of the colony will become desperate. 


At the trial of M. Stambouloff’s murderers at Sofia on 
December 21st a letter from the deceased statesman, dated 
March 16th, 1895, was tendered in evidence. It shows that 
the victim was fully aware that he was doomed, a band of 
fifteen having been organised to kill him by persons influential 
enough to obtain information of his movements from the 
local police. He seems to have had no doubt whatever that 
the attempt would succeed, and wrote this letter in order that 
his wife might find it easier to exact vengeance for the 
crime. M. Stambouloff was a man of iron nerve, and 
when advised to baffle the conspiracy by leaving Bul- 
garia he refused, believing his presence in Sofia to 
be too’ important to his country and his policy. The 
letter, it is right to mention, incidentally exonerates the 
Prince, who was suspected by many of M. Stambouloff’s 
friends of passive complicity in the assassination, but who, 
according to M. Stambouloff, was as much threatened as 
himself. It is generally believed that the murder was an act 
of private vengeance exclusively; but although a man with a 
private grievance was the principal instrument, the number 
of the band and their command of money suggest instigators 
who are still in the shade. 


The agitation for financial reparation to Ireland for what 
is termed the overtaxation of the country in relation 
to its “taxable capacity” goes on merrily, and it is main- 
tained that what happened in 1817 in no way impairs the 
right of Ireland to be regarded as a separate financial unit 
of the Empire. To our mind, the amalgamation of the Irish 
Debt with our own makes all the difference in the world, and 
it might just as well be said that the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church makes no difference in the claim of the 
Irish Church to remain a bond-fide part of the Act of 
Union. It is also maintained that because, on the 
theory of “taxable capacity,” Ireland pays more than 
its share of the taxation of the United Kingdom, there 
is a real drain of something like two and three-quarter 
millions sterling annually from Ireland to England. In other 
words, the view is that because Irish capital is much less in 
proportion to the needs of the island than English capital, 
though no Irishman pays more in relation to his income than 
any Englishman of the same income, he hands over some of 
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his taxation to the richer country. If so, every Wiltshire 
citizen, and every Suffolk and Norfolk citizen, and every 
Cumbrian and every Highland crofter, is drained by the 
richer counties and towns of Great Britain in the same way. 
On what conceivable principle can the finance of the United 
Kingdom be so arranged that the poorer sections of the 
country shall not be drained of capital for the benefit of the 
richer sections, if the mere fact that they have not so much 
capital in proportion to their area, can be said to involve a 
drain from the poorer to the richer areas? 


The Daily News of Wednesday makes an interesting 
suggestion for solving the problem created by the alleged over- 
taxation of Ireland. It is to greatly raise the Beer-duty, which 
is now only 2d. per gallon. In this way the English beer- 
drinker might be made to pay as much to the Revenue on 
every glass of beer he drinks as the Irishman pays on every 
glass of whisky. Ireland is, of course, not overtaxed, but only 
the whisky-drinkers. The so-called grievance arises, in fact, 
because that part of the United Kingdom which is called 
Ireland happens to contain a good many whisky consumers. 
There is, however, another solution of the problem which we 
should like to put forward, though we fear it will not com- 
mend itself to all Irishmen. Let Irishmen agree to boycott 
whisky absolutely. That will instantly put an end to the 
Trish grievance, which is that Ireland contributes too much 
to the Revenue. No whisky revenue for the tyrannical 
Saxon Treasury. Think what a triumph that world be for 
patriotism,—and also for temperance. 


Mr. Laurier’s Liberal Government in Canada is about to 
approach the Government of the United States with a proposal 
for Free-trade or something like it with the Union, and ot 
course the outcry is raised that that means a policy injurious 
to the British connection, and likely to end in something like 
incorporation with the United States or else a policy of discrimi- 
nation against England. Thatisarather foolish cry. <A step 
towards Free-trade with the United States is a step towards 
Free-trade with England, since any policy which encourages 
Free-trade with one Power, encourages the people of Canada 
to study the advantages of the Free-trade policy generally, 
and of course with England ultimately as the great apostle of 
Free-trade. It is obvious, too, as the conversation with the 
Hon. Alfred G. Jones, a Canadian statesman now in this 
country, who was interviewed by a reporter of the Daily 
Chronicle on Monday, shows, that at present anything like a 
discriminating duty against England will not be tolerated 
by the people of the Canadian Dominion. Liberal opinion in 
Canada would utterly reject any such idea as discrimination 
against British goods, said Mr. Jones. And for our part we see 
nothing but good in free commercial intercourse between 
Canada and the Umted States. Loyalty to the Queen isa 
sentiment which cannot be undermined by friendly commercial 
intercourse with the United States. Canada and Australia 
are not less loyal, but more loyal, to us for being allowed to 
construct their own tariff at their own pleasure. 


The Anti-Slavery Society have forwarded a strongly worded 
memorial to Lord Salisbury on slavery in Zanzibar, which we 
trust will not be without effect. They point out how stale 
and worthless are “the statements which have been made in 
official quarters in regard to the supposed difficulties in the 
way of immediate abolition.” These difficulties have always 
been put forward when it was proposed to abolish slavery in 
a British possession, and have always proved groundless. The 
memorial makes a very strong point when it shows that the 
abolition cannot be called “sudden,” since sixteen years 
ago Sir John Kirk suggested to Lord Granville the abolition 
of the status. Since then the slaveholders have had the 
question of emancipation continually before their eyes. This 
is a most significant fact, and of great importance in regard to 
the claim for compensation. The Government will make a 
capital blunder if they cannot, when Parliament meets, 
announce that the status of slavery ceased to exist on 
January Ist. 


The Government has appointed a Commission to consider 
the sugar question in the West Indies, placing Sir Henry 
Norman at its head. The other members are Sir David Barbour 
and Sir Edward Grey, and they are to examine and report 
upon the spot. 


The West India planters declare that they 








are ruined by the fall in the prices of their sugar, which 
amounts to 35 per cent., and is due to the fact that the Con- 
tinental Governments pay bounties upon the export of the 
beetroot product. They ask, therefore, for “ countervailing 
bounties,” which would, it is estimated, cost the British 
Government £3,000,000 a year until the Continental Govern- 
ments gave way. The popular objection to countervailing 
bounties, that they interfere with Free-trade, is unsound, Free- 
trade being based on the datum that no industry shall be 
artificially fostered; but the West India sugar-growers, we 
imagine, must hit upon some other kind of ameliorating 
measure. No Chancellor of the Exchequer would propose to 
expend three millions a year in assisting a particular in- 
dustry which desired to raise the price of an article of food. 
Too much is now known of the extreme value of cheap sugar 
as an article of diet. The ease with which sugar can be 
obtained is said to be at least one cause of the great improve- 
ment in the height and bulk of our city populations, more 
especially among the young women who work. It must not 
be forgotten either that the wheat-growers of Great Britain 
are quite as severely hit as the sugar-growers of the West 
Indies. 


Mr. Bryce, speaking to his constituents at Aberdeen on 
Monday, put the case of those who contend that this country 
could have interfered single- handed on behalf of the 
Armenians in a very clear light. He believed, on informa- 
tion which he bad gathered on the spot, that if Great 
Britain had in 1895 sent her magnificent fleet to Constanti- 
nople, the Sultan would have yielded; and the Continent, 
divided, jealous, and unready, would, even if angry, have 
shrunk from declaring war. That was, he thought, the 
course the Government should have pursued, because in 1878 
we had assumed the duty of protecting the Armenians, which 
np to that date had belonged to Russia, and he could not 
say, therefore, that he thought Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy 
successful. We have said nearly the same thing many times, 
but always with a reserve, which we think Mr. Bryce might 
in fairness have made also. Would he, if he nad grave reason 
to believe that united Europe would interfere, have given the 
orders to the fleet? Lord Salisbury, who is responsible for 
her Majesty’s Government, and Lord Rosebery, who was the 
head of the Opposition, both state distinctly that they had 
such reason, and who can say that they were misinformed P 
We are bound to defend the Armenians at any cost save that 
of bringing on results worse than the destruction of that 
race, which, moreover, in the event supposed, would have been 
completed. There have been Premiers who would have run 
the risk, but no statesman will say that it would have been a 
justifiable one to run. 


Dr. B. Howard, who has devoted himself to the study of 
crime and its punishment, throws some white light upon 
the question of transportation to Siberia. He has made 
four visits to the convict settlements, and resided for two 
months in Saghalien, where, being a personal friend of the 
Governor, he was allowed to see everything. He says the 
principle adopted is excellent, the convicts, after two years of 
good conduct, being allowed to settle on small farms, which 
they work like other peasants. They are bringing the 
whole island under cultivation, and are externally indis- 
tinguishable from a free peasantry. In Saghalien, how- 
ever, and in the convict section of Siberia generally, too 
much depends on the individual character of the officer in 
command. So absolute are his powers that, says Dr. Howard, 
“everything is possible ” locally, and we gather an impression 
that locally terrible abuses may exist. This statement seems 
to us much more likely to be true than either the black 
accounts published by friends of the political exiles or the 
roseate accounts which visitors, whose visits were obviously 
supervised, have occasionally published in Western Europe. 
The best “check,” consistent with the Russian system, 
would probably be a good chaplain in each district, to be 
exempted from all authority but that of the Governor-General. 


The Foreign Committee of the American Senate has pro- 
posed, by a vote described as practically unanimous, the 
following important Resolution :—*“ Resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled :—(1) That the independence 
of the Republic of Cuba be and the same is hereby acknow- 
ledged by the United States of America. (2) That the 
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United States will use its friend!y offices with the Govern- 
ment of Spain to bring to a close the war between Spain and 
Guba.” It is believed that the Senate and the House of 
Representatives will both pass this Resolution, which will then 
be vetoed by the President. There is some danger—not 
much—that the Resolution will then be passed by a two- 
thirds vote, in which case the question arises whether the 


President is not constitutionally bound to obey it, and recog- ! 


mise the Republic of Cuba, and therefore, of course, the 
belligerent status of the insurgents, and the right of the 
Union to make an alliance with any Government they may 
set up. 

President Cleveland seems to have no doubt that Congress 
‘in thus acting will exceed its powers. Mr. Olney, his Secre- 
tary of State, affirms publicly that the President will consider 
such a vote, even if passed by a two-thirds majority, as only 
an “expression of opinion by the eminent gentlemen” of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, “the power to 
recognise the so-called Republic of Cuba as an independent 
State resting solely with the Executive.” The “ Resolution 
will be without effect,” except, adds Mr. Olney, in making 
the protection of American citizens more difficult. Congress 
can, however, pass a law by a two-thirds majority prohibiting 
the trial of filibusters engaged in assisting the Cuban in- 
surgents,—which would produce a declaration of war. It is 
gaid that the sympathisers with Cuba hope to irritate 
Spain into some hostile declaration; but Sefior Canovas 
has publicly declared that, while Spain will defend her honour, 
her whole history being made up of grand feats performed 
without calculation of consequences, he still relies upon the 
justice of President Cleveland and of the American people: 
He therefore only hurries on the armament of his new 
cruisers. We have given elsewhere some reasons for believing 
that, while the feeling of Congress in favour of Cuba is 
sincere, its unusual expression was due to uncalculating im- 
pulse, and will not therefore involve war. The Jingoes of 
the United States are very fond of playing with fire, but the 
calmer heads of the nation usually manage to arrest any 
conflagration by a free use of wet blankets. One of the most 
effective of these is the immense delay provided by the 
Constitution of the Union before the will of the people can 
become operative. They are always absolute, but can rarely 
act for a year or two,—which induces reflection. 


The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday publishes an interesting 
interview between Captain Mahan and its Washington 
correspondent in regard to the English Navy. Captain 
Makan, who, by the way, has retired to write a Life of Nelson, 
thinks that there are two strong points from which our Navy 
will derive great advantage in future wars. The first is the 
long service of our seamen. “In France, as I understand, 
when a man’s raw period has passed, and he is just becoming 
a desirable quantity, his time is up and he isdischarged. Not 
so with England, where, having been to the trouble and 
expense of training him, the Government, by the very reason 
of this long period of enlistment, is enabied to reap the 
benefits from this perfectly drilled man.” The second strong 
point is the fact that our Captains are youngish men. “A 
Captain can attain command of a ship at a comparatively 
early age. Owing to the length of time, about fifteen years, 
passed in the grade of Captain, an officer must become Captain 
by forty or he never becomes an Admiral. In France the 
average age of becoming Captain is over fifty. These two 
points weigh more with me than any others in estimating the 
probable future efficiency of the British Navy in war.” 


On Monday an invention—the work of a M. Dubois—was 
exhibited in London which, if it turns out practical, may 
prevent the sinking of ships after collisions or contact with 
rocks. Air reservoirs made of water-tight tissue and in 
“concertina-shape” are placed under various decks or in the 
ceilings of cabins. If a hole is made in the ship’s side, these 
concertina-shaped reservoirs are inflated by gas. The gas— 
in the experiment on Monday the gas used was liquid 
carbonic acid—is stored in the ship, but can be liberated and 
sent into the reservoirs either by moving a lever on deck, or 
automatically by “ floats at the bottom of the vessel,” which, 
moved by the water rushing in, act in the same way as the 
lever. The experiments made with a model vessel on 
Monday are said to have been very satisfactory, but of course 








this does not prove that the invention is really valuable. If 
real ships always acted like the inventors’ models there would 
be no such thing as loss at sea. Still, the invention may 
have something in it. There is nothing impossible per se in 
turning a ship into a balloon to prevent its sinking. 


Dr. Ludwig Mond has made a very splendid gift to the 
scientific men of England in the Davy-Faraday Institute for 
physical and chemical research, fitted up with a very perfect 
laboratory, adjoining the Royal Institution, and placed under 
the care of Lord Rayleigh and Professor Dewar, whose 
services are to be given gratuitously to the superintendence of 
the researches which will be undertaken in the new laboratory. 
The Prince of Wales opened the Institute last Tuesday and 
acknowledged in a graceful speech the great generosity of this 
noble gift, the value of which is said to be some £100,000. 
There can be no doubt of the extreme scientific worth of the new 
laboratory, which is to be superintended by Dr. Scott under 
the great chemists and physicists we have named. After the 
opening of the new laboratory and the Prince of Wales’s 
speech of grateful acknowledgment, Professor Dewar exhibited 
some of the uses to which liquid air might be put in chemical 
research and the lowering of temperatures to extremely low 
points. He showed, for instance, how an india-rubber ball 
was made as brittle as glass at very low temperatures, and 
when thrown against the wall it was shattered to fragments, 


A correspondent of last Saturday’s Times sketches briefly 
the two lines which the Government may take in the new 
Employers’ Liability Bill which they are bound to produce 
in the coming Session. In the first place, they may present 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill, or something very like it, with a con- 
tracting-out clause, which would be vehemently opposed not 
only by the Opposition but by the Trade-Unions. This 
they could certainly carry against the Opposition, but if 
they did, they must expect to have the contracting-out 
clause repealed whenever the two parties next change places 
in the House of Commons. On the other hand, they might 
take up a proposal of Sir Arthur Forwood’s, which re- 
ceived the cordial approval of Mr. Chamberlain before 
the last General Election, for putting the whole enact- 
ment on new bases. The idea was that reasonable 
compensation, definitely fixed according to a schedule, 
should be offered to any workman injured (except by his 
own fault), and that a definite time should be appointed 
within which only this compensation must be claimed, so that 
no claim could run on indefinitely. This would not, it is 
thought, cost more on the whole than Mr. Asquith’s pro- 
posals, and would not interfere with the influence of the 
Unions as the contracting-out clause would;—and would 
cover more cases of distress. 


The Rev. S. D. Brownjohn, a priest and sometime rector of 
East Lydford and chaplain to the late Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, has sent to the papers and presented at the confirma- 
tion of Dr. Temple on Tuesday as Archbishop-Elect of 
Canterbury, a curious protest against the confirmation of Dr. 
Temple in the See of Canterbury. “I make this protest,” he 
says, “on the ground that the said Dr. Frederick Temple is a 
self-confessed believer in the full doctrine of Evolution, and 
because I believe the acceptance of the full doctrine of 
Evolution concerning the origin of man to be absolutely 
inconsistent with the teaching of the Book of Common Prayer © 
and the articles of religion of the Church of England.” We 
should doubt Mr. Brownjohn’s assumption first, as to whether 
Dr. Temple has ever given in his assent to Mr. Brownjohn’s 
conception of “ the full doctrine of Evolution,” and next, as to 
whether, if he has, there is in that assent anything absolutely 
inconsistent with either the Book of Common Prayer or 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which were both of them settled 
and published before the modern doctrine of evolution was in 
any sense either accepted or denied by a Church which 
had never anticipated its meaning. Mr. Brownjohn must 
have remarkable courage and earnestness to publish to the 
world this quaint protest against Dr. Temple’s confirmation, 
but we do not believe that he is quite as wise as he is 
courageous. The protest was formally presented on Tuesday 
and disallowed. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Wednesday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICAN IMPULSIVENESS. 


HE first feeling of Englishmen at the action, or rather, 

to be accurate, at the proposed action, of Congress in 
Cuba is one of surprise so bewildering that it rather dis- 
turbs their judgment. They are so accustomed to be 
guided in foreign affairs by the Executive, or in rare cases 
by the leaders of Opposition, they comprehend so little a 
war to which the Queen’s Government is opposed, that 
the threat of a war declared by Congress and opposed by 
the President seems unreal, and they give heed to stories 
which only hide from them the truth. That is all non- 
sense about certain Senators making money out of Jingoism. 
Even if the slander has a foundation in the discreditable 
sharpness of one or two men, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have to vote that the independence of Cuba 
be acknowledged, and the majority of those bodies, we may 
rest assured, are neither bought nor directly at variance with 
the State Governments or bodies of voters who send them 
up to Washington. Why, in the name of common-sense, 
should they risk their seats by demanding a war to which 
their constituents are opposed? Nor do we attach any real 
importance to the suggestion that the two Houses are voting 
for war, or, if you will, for the recognition of Cuba as a 
Republic, which they know must produce a war, with the 
amiable intention of snubbing President Cleveland. Why 
should they want to snub him when the people have just 
dismissed him and his party from power, and have ordered 
that eleven weeks hence the other party and another man 
should be in possession alike of the Legislature and the 
Executive ? Stories of that kind have no base except in 
surprise and the irritability which surprise usually pro- 
vokes. The plain truth of the matter is that the American 
people are as impulsive as the English people, that their 
representatives in both Houses are nearer in culture 
to the voters than our representatives are here, and 
that while English impulsiveness seldom affects foreign 
affairs—there have been some marked exceptions— 
American impulsiveness almost invariably takes that 
direction. There are two reasons for that difference. 
One is that the idea of State sovereignty breaks the 
force of any internal question, the State having the 
right of settling it, and not the nation. It is not the 
nation which is irritated by stories of official blackmailing 
by the police of New York, but the State, which again has 
the exclusive right of deciding on a revolutionary proposal 
like female suffrage, or of suspending the municipal fran- 
chises in any city within its boundaries. Except the 
tariff, the currency, and foreign affairs, there is nothing 
for the whole nation to be impulsive about, and 
foreign affairs offer by far the liveliest provocations. 
Then Englishmen are bound over, and know they are bound 
over, to prudence in foreign affairs. They have possessions 
in all corners of the globe; they are surrounded by jealous 
rivals better armed on land than themselves; and they 
are aware that under certain circumstances those rivals 
might coalesce. It takes, therefore, a very distinct threat 
like that which they saw, or thought they saw, in the German 
Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger, to rouse them 
out of their experienced calm. They prefer, as a rule, 
to leave such questions to the experts, and except when 
their leaders, whether in the Government or in Opposition, 
give the signal, they rarely indulge in a movement of opinion 
the result of which might be war. The people of the 
United States are differently situated. They are not liable 
to invasion. They have practically no enemies within 
their own hemisphere, and, except Great Britain, they 
do not believe that there is in Europe any Power able or 
willing to! assail them. They think France the next 
Power to Great Britain in mobility and readiness to 
undertake adventure, and they remember that France 
under a Napoleon scuttled out of Mexico at the bidding 
of General Grant. They feel, therefore, free to take any 
action they please in foreign affairs, and are ready for a 
moment to obey any impulse which a European people, 
even if it felt it, would from fear of consequences keep 
down. Our own people, for instance, though boiling with 
indignation at the Armenian atrocities, sunk back in 
silence when the leaders on both sides asked for caution 
and quiescence. As regards Spain, the American im- 
pulse, owing to causes which are partly traditional, is 





peculiarly strong. Nothing would persuade most Americans 
that Spaniards are not still a cruel people, by which we mean 
a people disposed to govern by threats, executions, and 
occasionally torture. The horrible stories from the 
Philippines, for instance, will be accepted by Americans, 
not as possibly true, but as certain to be true, because the 
Governors and Bishops in those islands are all sent out. 
from Spain. Then they have a contempt for Spaniards. 
which we scarcely understand, but which is due, we 
presume, to the failure of the Spanish-speaking peoples in 
Mexico and South America to build up stable constitu. 
tions, and to their defeat in some places, especially those 
nearest to the Union, by the old Indian tribes. When, 
therefore, Americans are told, as they are told every day, 
that Cuba is striking for freedom, that General Weyler 
is executing political prisoners by the hundred, and that 
it is their duty, if the war goes on, to intervene, an 
impulse takes possession of them which has found expres- 
sion in the Resolution of the Senate’s Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and will, it is assumed, find expression in 
both Houses of Congress. 


That the impulse is genuine and not factitious we feel 
certain, but whether it will last is another matter. 
Experience seems to show that the American voters, unless 
led by men like the Southern gentlemen who in 1845 had 
made up their minds that they wanted fresh territory in 
the South, and therefore made war on Mexico, or by 
soldiers, like General Grant, eager to try conclusions with 
a foreign army, fall very soon under the influence of 
their own more moderate politicians. Their Constitution 
usually gives them time to reflect before they act,— 
more time, we think, than Englishmen, who think them- 
selves so reasonable, would endure to spend in argument. 
It is quite rare for all the three depositaries of power in 
the Union to coincide in sentiment, and just now they are 
believed to be decidedly antagonistic. President Cleve-. 
land, through the Secretary of State, refuses point-blank 
to recognise a Republic which does not exist, and de- 
clares that even if the two Houses of Congress pass 
their Resolution “ over” his veto by a two-thirds majority 
he shall treat it as a mere expression of opinion, or a 
tender of advice by “eminent gentlemen” who are not. 
entitled to give orders to the Executive. The Resolution 
is, therefore, from the first a dead letter. Even if Mr. 
Olney is entirely wrong in his interpretation of the 
law, no means exist for enforcing the will of Con- 
gress, except through impeachment or an appeal to 
the Supreme Court for a constitutional decision, and 
either of those processes will occupy more time than the 
time of office remaining to Mr. Cleveland. Impulsive 
Americans have, therefore, months in which to consider 
themselves, and will probably decide in the end that they 
had better wait a little longer, until Spain, hopelessly 
over-strained, is willing to negotiate for the sale of the 
island, or to grant autonomy to its people, or at all 
events until a Provisional Government capable of con- 
trolling the island has been created by the insurgents. 

We say this is the probable decision, but there is one 
reserve of some importance to be made. If the people 
of the United States are pining for a war, then, un- 
doubtedly there will be war, the people in the last 
resort having the means of overriding the reluctance of 
their delegated rulers. Neither party in the Union, we 
may be sure, would run the party risk of defying a general 
and unquenchable desire of that kind. Many observers 
believe that such a desire does exist, especially in the 
West, that the majority there is sick of the tedium of 
every-day life, and that the new practice of the Union in 
regard to war-pensions has enormously increased the 
readiness of the younger section of the population 
to engage in hostilities. They point to the fact 
that the Union has had a war every thirty years, 
and deduce from it the doctrine that every generation 
as it reaches maturity grows thirsty for a little blood- 
letting, and finds the incidents of ordinary life too tame. 
We find it difficult to accept those statements. That 
there is a Jingo party in the United States is no doubt 
true, a party, that is, which looks on war as the readiest 
method of increasing the territory, the influence, and the 
grandeur in general of the country; but then that party 
exists in every country of Europe, not excepting our own, 
and though it exists, does not bear rule. It is true, more- 
over, that there are many thousands of men in the West 
and South who would enjoy a war no matter with whom, 
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who would form regiments with amazing speed, and who, 
when the signal came from Washington, would provide at 
once a formidable advance-guard. But then the Jingoes 
have existed all through the century, and there always 
have been American filibusters planning adventures some- 
where or other; but they have only once dragged the 
nation into war, and then the South, which ruled 
the Union, wanted Mexican lands. We cannot believe 
that either the Union or its Government wants either a 
bankrupt island like Cuba or a heavy addition to her 
Roman Catholic and parti-coloured vote. We question, 
therefore, if the advance-guard will induce the general 
army of voters to follow it, and until it does we imagine 
the Executive at Washington will prove itself quite 
powerful enough to delay acting on any passing impulse 
until it dies down. Spain can have war if she wishes it, 
of course, but unless she wishes it she has many months 
of effort before her, unhampered by the interference of 
any foreign Power. After all, if there are in America 
thousands “who would die for Cuba,” nothing prevents 
their doing it, though these must reach the island in 
ships which will not bear the national flag. 





TAXATION AND TAXABLE CAPACITY. 


F the question between Great Britain and Ireland were 
one as to how much could be got out of Ireland for 

the selfish purposes of the “ predominant partner,” like the 
question between a conquering and a conquered State, it 
is certain that the very last expedient that would be 
proposed would be equality of individual taxation over the 
whole country with a good many considerable remissions in 
favour of Ireland. No one can say that England has ever 
profited by what the new financiers are pleased to call 
Ireland’s overtaxation. We have, doubtless, spent too much 
on the machinery of Irish government, not altogether 
from any preference in that direction on the part of the 
British government, for nothing has been less popular in 
Ireland itself than the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy 
and some other economical arrangements of the same sort. 
For our own part we should be quite willing and even 
eager to reform the excessive expenditure on Irish govern- 
ment and administration with a strong hand, beginning 
with the nominal and very superfluous Viceroyalty, so 
that Ireland might make a great saving on the present 
extravagant cost of administrative machinery. But when 
the cry is raised for taxing on the principle of proportioning 
the taxation to “ taxable capacity,” we cannot help asking 
how far the Irish agitators have the least notion of 
applying that principle to the various taxable districts of 
Treland itself. We have said, and we thoroughly believe, 
that no principle could be more impracticable than taxing 
individuals or municipalities or counties or any assignable 
areas not in proportion to their actual wealth, but 
to their actual wealth together with their general 
resources for increasing that wealth. Does any one 
imagine for a moment that Ireland would allow 
Belfast, Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, and 
Waterford to be taxed at a much higher rate than the 
great landed proprietors of Ireland, only because those 
cities enjoy much greater opportunities of increasing their 
wealth than the landed gentry whose rental has formed 
the béte noire of the various agitations of the Land League ? 
We can imagine no principle less likely to find favour in 
Ireland. In fact, the great trading communities have 
done so much to improve the markets for Irish produce 
that they have become rather popular in Ireland, and 
Irishmen would look with grave suspicion on any device 
for arresting the increase of their prosperity in order to do 
justice to that much detracted and over-rated class, the 
country gentlemen of Ireland. Yet if “ taxable capacity,” 
as distinguished from actual wealth, is to be the gauge 
by which the weight of taxation is to be determined, 
nothing is more certain than that the chief centres of 
Irish commerce have far greater opportunities of increasing 
and multiplying their resources than the landed gentry, 
who have been the victims, first, of violent political odium, 
and, next, of a great and far-spreading economical dis- 
aster. Wealth for wealth, the “ taxable capacity ” of Irish 
commercial cities is far beyond the taxable capacity of Irish 
rent-rolls. In other words, Irish commerce has far greater 
opportunities of increasing and turning itself over again 
and again than the greatly reduced Irish rent-rolls, which 
are heavily burdened by mortgages and provisions for 





women and younger children, and even when free from 
such burdens, which very few, if any, of them are, have no 
advantageous opportunities for safe and profitable invest- 
ments. Is it conceivable for a moment that the principle 
for which Irishmen of all parties cry out as the only just 
one for Ireland as a whole, would be applied by them- 
selves to their own taxpayers, if they were given 
Home-rule, with the result of reducing the prosperity 
of their most prosperous communities, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of lightening the burdens of 
their own most envied and jealously distrusted classes ? 
We have no belief that the Irish would apply the test of 
“taxable capacity” to their own case, though they would 
like very much to see it applied for the purpose of lowering 
the total taxation of Ireland and consequently increasing 
that of England. So soon as it came to lowering the taxa- 
tion of their landed gentry of small “ taxable capacity ” 
in order to increase that of their commercial centres with 
large “taxable capacity,” they would throw this un- 
manageable principle to the winds and cry out that their 
commercial activity and energy should not be trenched 
upon at any higher rate than the incomes of those who 
“toil not, neither do they spin.” And so they would 
show the world that this standard of “ taxable capacity ” 
was kept only for political use when it was desired to 
screw something out of England, but not for any purposes 
of home consumption. 


The real impracticability and mischief of accepting 
“taxable capacity” as the standard of just taxation is 
that we cannot grant it to one poor area without granting 
it to other poor areas, and that we cannot grant it to all 
the poor areas generally without entirely revolutionising 
the whole finance of the United Kingdom, and re- 
volutionising it very injuriously for the interests of 
the poor areas themselves. The principle really means 
that just as any industrial area gets out of poverty 
into prosperity it should be mulcted for having suc- 
ceeded by recognising that its “taxable capacity” had 
increased, and that its citizens should be made to feel that 
they must pay ata higher rate than formerly for having in- 
creased the wealth of their community. That isa thoroughly 
anti-economical principle. And for a land like Ireland, 
whose prosperity is only just beginning, it would be 
even more dangerous and prejudicial than for Great 
Britain. The Irish are a very acute and subtle people, 
and if they once realised that the more they earned the 
higher would be the rate at which they would be taxed, 
there is no knowing what they might not do in order to 
evade what they would regard as a most unjust penalty 
for success. It is far from certain that they would not 
find in it an excuse for greater indolence, not because they 
would not know perfectly well that energy and sagacity 
would much more than compensate the evils of a higher 
standard of “taxable capacity,” but because they would 
resent so much being penalised for the energy and 
sagacity they had already displayed, that they would take 
a capricious delight in foiling the designs of the 
Administration by either retrograding in reality, or what 
would in the end be the same thing, shamming a poverty 
that was not honest. Iudeced poverty cannot be shammed, 
by a community at least, without passing from a pretence 
into a reality, for the steps necessary to appear poor would 
in reference to a community soon breed the languor and 
indifference that would result in a true relapse into 
poverty. We apply this argument to the case of Ireland 
itself because we firmly believe that in the case of Ireland 
it would produce its worst results, partly from the intelli- 
gence of the people, partly from their love of a plausible 
excuse for relaxing their efforts. But what is certain is 
that we could not possibly apply it to the case of 
Ireland, and not apply it generally in the United 
Kingdom. We have recently tried to make up for cen- 
turies of misrule in Ireland by treating the Irish people 
as the spoilt children of the United Kingdom. That is, 
however, compensating injustice by more injustice. And it 
is simply impossible that it can be permanently pursued 
in the case of such a democracy as ours. We are already 
hearing the cry for an extension of the “ fair-rents” 
principle by Land Courts to Great Britain, instead of by 
the increase of that shrewd independence and sense of 
enlightened self-interest which would give English farmers 
the power of insisting for themselves on such reductions 
of rent as would render their position tolerable. Let us 
only go on to admit that “taxable capacity” should be,— 
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in Ireland,—the true standard of taxation, and we should 
soon be obliged to lower our rate of taxation in every 
district that was declining in prosperity, and raising it as 
the reward for every district that was growing in thrift 
and prosperity. And the consequence would be not only 
financial mischief but absolute financial chaos. We should 
have one rate of taxation for the highlands of Scotland 
and another for the lowlands; one rate for North Wales 
and another for the rich coal-seams of South Wales; one 
rate for the poor prairie-land of Wiltshire and another 
for the richer loam of Somersetshire ; one rate for Essex 
and Suffolk and another for Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire; one rate for Lincolnshire and Yorkshire and 
another for Cumberland and Westmoreland; and when 
we had established all these differences, we should have 
numberless new outcries against the injustice of our haad- 
to-mouth empiricism expressed in grumbles at the figures 
assigned to “taxable capacity” in all its real and imaginary 
phases. ‘Taxable capacity ” may be a very good principle 
for a conqueror to go on in extracting forced loans from 
the different regions in the country he has conquered, but 
nothing can be worse as a guide for the permanent 
Administration of a settled country. To let any popula- 
tion feel that the harder they work the higher they will 
be taxed, is simply a ruinous policy. That a man with 
one rate of earnings in one region should be taxed at 
the same rate with another man at the same rate of 
earnings in another region is equity itself compared with 
an attempt to achieve the impossible at the risk of mulcting 
growing industry to make up the deficiencies of growing 
idleness. Taxable capacity increases with thrift and 
diminishes with thriftlessness. To make the thrifty feel 
that they shall suffer for their thrift, and the thriftless 
that they shall be more leniently taxed the more thriftless 
they become, is a fatal and almost an idiotic course for any 
State. The true way to cumpensate, so far as possible, 
for former misgovernment is to make it evident that we 
are willing to put our shoulders to the wheel to help the 
poorer country out of any temporary difficulty into which 
it has fallen. Let us show not only Ireland, but the 
Scotch crofters and the English eereal counties if we will, 
that we are not only willing, but anxious, to help them in 
their misfortunes, and we shall do well. But to hold out the 
prospect of extracting an extra contribution from every city 
or district which is thriving by its own merits, would be 
one of the most insane policies that could be adopted, even 
by a hare-brained people. 





THE COUNCIL OF WAR AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“ (NOUNCILS of War never fight,” and the Ambassa- 

dors at Constantinople are sitting just now asa 
Council of War, with these especial disadvantages. They 
are all under severe “instructions,” and they are all 
trained to believe that their professional business is to 
avoid the use of force. They never consent to be defeated 
in argument, they never threaten plainly if they are 
dealing with a Sovereign, and they never know precisely 
what they may do if a Sovereign proves refractory. They 
hold meetings which usually end in a decision that they 
must “seek for further information,” and they agree on 
“ principles ” which as often impede action as advance it. 
When they are sure of submission they are definite 
enough, as they have been in the case of Crete, but when 
they are not sure they hesitate, and propose “ alternative 
courses,” and arrange for “another meeting before any- 
thing is done.” They are then mortally afraid of their 
‘responsibility ” to their masters at home, and inclined 
to believe that the electric telegraph, which they curse at 
other moments, is after all a blessed invention specially 
discovered to relieve the undecided. That is not the way 
in which a competent firm manages its business when it 
wants to make a good bargain or to avoid a great loss, 
nor is it the way in which a Cabinet with a great debate 
on hand settles the line it is necessary to take. There is 
another obstacle, too, to action which some of our readers 
may think so foolish as to be almost comic, but which, we 
can assure them, has a most material influence on the 
progress of affairs. The Ambassadors have a strong 
personal jealousy of each other, that is to say, each one is 
anxious that his particular policy should be known to be 
the one that has been uitimately adopted. M. Cambon 
does not wani to foilow the lead of M. de Nelidoff, M. de 
Nelidoff would not for worlds have it thought that he 





was indebted to Sir Philip Currie, and Sir Philip Currie can- 
not bear the notion that the Austrian Ambassador should 
have everything his own way. They are all equal, they 
are all European “ personages,” they have all “careers” 
to pursue, and to each one of them the idea of playing 
second-fiddle has in it something of humiliation. So 
strong is this feeling, arising doubtless from training 
that it is almost independent of the personal character 
of Ambassadors, that it always needs the clearest in- 
structions to induce them to follow suit, and that Con- 
gresses have scarcely ever been successful at which 
Sovereigns or Secretaries of State have not been present. 
It seems to plain men the funniest obstacle to business; 
but it not only exists, but actually affects the counsels 
and the tempers of the Governments behind. At this 
very moment the value of the Russian alliance is ques- 
tioned in Paris because, though all Europe is assumed 
to be “in concert,” M. de Nelidoff is taking the 
“lead” at Constantinople, which, as a Frenchman, 
M. Cambon thinks is naturally his due. The Council 
of War, therefore, either does not agree, or does not 
agree heartily enough to decide on “ representations ” 
which, if they were the result of genuine unanimity, 
would be equivalent to action. There is needless delay, 
and the delay produces two separate sets of mischievous 
effects. 

The jirst is on the mind of the Sultan, who is the 
only individual in Turkey with real power. So long as 
the Council of War confines itself to discussion, sends 
in to Yildiz Kiosk no unanimous and clear demands, 
and allows time for remonstrances, replies, and argu- 
ment generally, the Sultan will not modify his policy 
by one hair’s-breadth. He has, as Europe generally 
is aware, a will which closes on a policy as a tiger’s 
jaws close on its victim; but he has another peculiarity 
which Europe notices less,—conceit in his own ability. 
Every Oriental, be his character what it may, at heart 
thinks his European interlocutor a stupid fellow. He may 
fear him, or respect him, or even in rare cases like him 
cordially, but it never occurs to him that he could not, if 
he had time and the courage, take him in. He compares 
his own capacity for finesse with his opponent’s brutal 
directness, and is perfectly satisfied of that. Abd-ul- 
Hamid, who is a subtle Armenian by temperament, who 
if he knew anything would be as skilful a politician as 
the Emperor of Austria, and who has a hundred diplomatic 
successes to record, does not doubt that he can deceive al! 
Europe, or set it by the ears, and so long as the game is 
one of words he will play it with a tenacity which is 
nearly as effective as courage. He will argue, and delay, 
and remonstrate, and talk about Mussulman opinion, and 
plead his obligations as Khalif, sign dozens of promises, 
issue decrees by the score, and remain at the end of it all 
just what he was before, an Oriental Philip IL., with his 
grip on every department, and the faculty of crushing 
vitality out of every department he grips. Until he 
receives orders to which he must bow—that is, orders that 
he is convinced will be followed by naval or military 
action—he will continue to believe that there must be some 
way of gliding out of the difficulties around him, and 
that he shall find it. Nor will that be in any way a 
fatuous belief. A man must form his opinions from his 
experience, and the lifelong experience of Abd-ul-Hamid 
shows him that he has only to play a waiting game 
and he is sure of ultimate success. Russian officers 
have actually on one occasion entered his capital, and 
he is still, in consequence of the jealousies of Europe, 
sitting there a free Padishah, able to inflict banishment, 
torture, or death on any subject whom he may suspect, 
dislike, or dread. 

The second mischievous effect is the despair produced 
among all who are hostile to the Sultan’s rule. Not to men- 
tion Armenians, Macedonians, Druses, and taxpayers without 
money, all of whom are liable under the existing system to 
extremities of suffering, let us consider for one moment the 
situation of orthodox believers in the capital itself if they 
happen to be suspected of Liberalism or of favouring a 
change in the occupancy of the throne,—“ Muradism,” men 
call it on the spot. They are arrested literally in scores 
at a time, hurried off to Yildiz Kiosk, questioned, as is 
believed, by torture, but at all events questioned, kept for 
days in fetid cells, and then deported to places in Arabia 
or Armenia, where they die from “ insanitary conditions,” 
or pneumonia, or some other of the many evils with which 
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Providence afilicts the enemies of the Sultan. It is 
asserted all over Europe that even the officers of the 
Turkish Army have no security, and that on one night 
last week fifty of them “ disappeared,” swallowed up in 
the dread Palace whence no one who is suspected 
ever returns to Constantinople. Recollect that the 
men thus struck at are personally among the bravest 
of mankind, that they have no possible kind of 
appeal unless they can change the Sultan, that they 
have no loyalty to the individual though much 
to the dynasty, that all their traditions prompt them to 
revolt, and then judge whether the situation can be con- 
sidered safe even from hour to hour. People talk of 
the cowardice of the Sultan, and no doubt he is more 
nervous than members of his house have ever yet shown 
themselves to be; but he is the shrewdest of the shrewd, 
and probably knows better than his best detective what 
terrible reason he has for apprehension. Other Sovereigns 
are liable to assassination, but he is liable also to dethrone- 
ment, and dethroned Sovereigns in Turkey “commit 
suicide with a pair of scissors.’ Grant the memories 
that must be in his mind, grant the seething discontent 
among all Mussulmans above the poorest, grant that dis- 
content has invaded the very garrison of the capital, and 
grant that the Mussulman mob is armed, and would the 
most experienced Ambassador guarantee order in Constan- 
tinople for a fortnight ? M. de Nelidoff certainly would 
not, and yet if order ceases even for three days the whole 
Eastern question is upon Europe, with the Continent split 
by the deep cleavage of the two “ Alliances,” with no one 
ready, with no final arrangements made, and with the 
Ottoman caste, which will fight to the death for its 
ascendency, neither conciliated nor subdued. It seems 
to us, who are mere historians looking on, that to 
allow such a risk as this to remain unremoved is 
political madness, and yet it is asserted, apparently on 
authority, that the Ambassadors, who alone can remove it, 
by giving through their decided action hope of better 
times, are “seeking for further information,” and will 
take no steps “till February,” while the“ steps” themselves 
are rigorously concealed. One will not assert that this 
procrastination is foolish, because it is the outcome of a 
hundred conferences among the governing heads of 
Europe; but certainly it seems to all who are outside 
diplomacy worse than foolishness. Or is there perchance 
a destiny at work which has decreed that the hour has 
arrived for the tolling of the passing-bell, and that not all 
Europe, though it rules the world, shall prevent the burial 
of the Ottoman dominion? If that is so, it is vain 
to struggle; but it will be a good many years before 
mankind believes again that there is much in the boasted 
wisdom of diplomatic methods. 





THE NAVY. 


R. SAMBOURNE, in Punch, lately gave us a very 
spirited picture of the auction-room of Europe. 

The command of the sea was being put up for sale, and 
the nations were bidding against each other for that in- 
estimable possession. France had just made a new bid 
of £8,000,000 ; but John Bull, though evidently annoyed 
at being raised in that fashion, was doggedly saying 
“Guineas.” There is the whole situation in a nutshell. 
The command of the sea is literally, and not metaphori- 
cally, up for sale, and will fall to the highest bidder,—or 
it may be bidders, for in this case two of the Powers may 
lump their forces and buy on a joint account. Now the 
question for Englishmen to decide is whether it is worth 
their while to buy the command of the sea by the only 
way in which it is purchasable. That way is to build more 
and faster ships, and to spend more money on England’s 
naval preparations than any other Power or Powers in 
combination. In the long run no other plan for getting 
the command of the sea will avail. England may possess 
a great naval tradition, and, as Captain Mahan declares in 
his interview with the Daily Chronicle correspondent in 
Tuesday’s issue, may have very fine sailors and very 
capable officers, but in the end it comes back to 
a question of battleships and cruisers. No amount 
of courage or skill will make up for the want 
of ironclads, at any rate when your competitors are 
such brave and warlike peoples as the French and 
the Russians. Practically you have to consider that 





ships of equal size are equal in power whether in English 
or in French or Russian hands. But this means that the 
stronger navy will win, and that you cannot feel even 
reasonably sure of beating a fleet of five battleships and 
eight cruisers unless you have at least seven battleships 
and ten cruisers. Captain Mahan, while speaking most 
warmly of our ships and officers, admitted the truth of 
this fact in the course of his interview. He clearly 
thinks that the preponderance depends on the number of 
battleships. In other words, the nation which has most 
battleships will win. It comes back to this, then, that if 
England wants to gain and keep the command of the sea, 
she must buy it by building a fleet which will outnumber 
the fleet of any possible antagonists. 


But to do this is of course a very great sacrifice. It is 
no good disguising the fact that the expenditure of vast 
sums of money on the Fleet during the next ten or twelve 
years—we need not look beyond that—will per se bea 
national evil. However rich a country may be, it is an 
evil to raise vast sums by taxation. It is therefore per- 
fectly right and proper to consider whether the command 
of the sea may not be bought too dear,—whether the price 
may not be run up beyond the point at which it is possible to 
purchase. To answer the question whether the command 
of the sea is worth buying at a very high figure, it is 
necessary to consider what would be the position of 
England if she did not possess the command of the sea. 
If the command of the sea were in the hands, say, of 
France alone, or France and Russia combined, six things 
would happen, even if we still had a reasonably strong 
fleet in our home waters :—(1) Our commercial navy 
would have to be transferred to foreign flags or else be put 
in jeopardy by hostile cruisers. (2) Our garrisons in 
India and Egypt could not be reinforced. (3) Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden, and all other ports and coaling-stations in 
islands which could not provide food for themselves would 
have to be abandoned. (4) Our Colonies would be liable 
not merely to raids by cruisers, but to conquest by military 
expeditions despatched against them for that purpose. 
(5) Our food supplies would be imperilled, if not actually 
stopped. (6) Our coasts would be liable, not perhaps to 
invasion as long as our “moderately strong” Fleet 
remained in existence, but, at any rate, to the surprise 
visits of small squadrons. That is no fancy picture, 
but a very moderate catalogue of some of the results of war 
between England and a Power or Powers who possessed 
the command of the sea. But an item remains to be 
added. If the Power with the stronger navy—i.e., with 
the command of the sea—ultimately used it to crush our 
“ moderately strong” Navy, the country must either make 
peace instantly or be exposed to the horrors of invasion. 
But the plain English of all this is that if we are to 
remain a great nation we must buy the command of the 
sea at whatever cost. That is, we must never see 
either France or Russia or Germany add to their fleets 
without at once making to our own not an equivalent but 
a greater addition. We must always bid higher than any 
one else. The process may be, and no doubt is, very ex- 
pensive ; but at least it is cheaper than an unsuccessful 
war,—there is no extravagance equal to that. Now 
comes the question, If we are to keep ahead in the 
bidding, is it better to do so by means of small in- 
crements, and by saying guineas to pounds, or by large 
and bold bids? We ourselves incline to the latter,—and 
for this reason. The small rises in the bidding have the 
effect of tempting and inciting our competitors to go on. 
If we only raise the bidding by shillings, so to speak, they 
are inclined to think that we are getting tired of the 
game. ‘Just one more effort,’ they argue, ‘and poor old 
John Bull will throw up the sponge in despair.’ If, how- 
ever, we were to raise the bidding by a great lump-sum 
it is by no means improbable that we should convince our 
competitors that we really mean to keep command of the 
sea, and that therefore they need not attempt to beat us. 
And remember that the auction-room of Europe differs in 
one very important respect from a private auction-room. 
At the auction where the command of the sea is sold the 
bids have to be paid and spent immediately they are 
made, or else they do not count. Hence there is far 
more ground for not following a high bid than when 
to follow a high bid merely means a certain waste 
of breath. To follow a bid of many millions, and then 
to add another million, is a ticklish matter when the 
millions will have to be paid, and ¥e* Yerhaps have no 
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effect, because they will only make England add yet 
another ten millions. 

For this reason we have always favoured the plan of 
making our Navy supreme in face of foreign competition 
by raising a very large loan to be expended, say in five 
years, in building additions to the Fleet, and in so 
creating a Navy in regard to whose supremacy there 
should be no possible question. For example, we 
would now raise a loan of £50,000,000—the money 
could be got for about 2} per cent.—and allow the 
Admiralty during the next five years to employ these 
millions, or as much of them as they could profitably use, 
in building in their own and in private yards an extra 
fleet of the fastest and best battleships and cruisers that 
our builders could design. To begin with, no doubt, 
there would be difficulty in getting sufficient plates and 
machinery, but by the end of the five years we should 
have a Fleet that would settle the question of the 
command of the sea. Not all the millions would go in 
shipbuilding. Some of them would be used in en- 
listing and training crews in readiness for the extra 
ships when they were built. These, however, are details 
into which it is not necessary to enter now. Our immediate 
point is that if France saw that we had actually raised and 
were spending £50,000,000 extra to increase our Fleet, she 
would conclude that it was not worth while to compete with 
us, and would decide instead to keep her extra money for 
her army. She would not, of course, give up maintaining 
a strong fleet, but she would not, we believe, continue the 
feverish competition with us in which she is now engaged. 
Her statesmen would realise that if she continued the 
competition and followed our lead ina big bid, one of 
two things must ultimately happen. LEither she must 
neglect her army or else go bankrupt. But no French 
statesman dares neglect the army while the enemy is on 
the frontier; and, again, French statesmen are beginning 
to see that even France does not possess a lucky-bag, 
which never refuses to yield gold. We may, then, feel a 
reasonable assurance that if we show France that we are 
determined not to be beaten in the competition, and will 
spend our last shilling on our Fleet, she will in effect 
withdraw from the contest. But it may be asked what 
will happen if France shows herself equally stubborn. 
The answer is, France knows that she must spend her last 
shilling not on her navy but on her army. In the present 
case, then, if we make it clear that it has come to a ques- 
tion of last shillings, it is France, not we, that must give 
way. 





LIBERALISM OR REACTION ? 


R. BRYCE concluded his speech at Aberdeen on 
Monday by saying that reaction never prevails here 

long, and that the tide of Liberalism must flow afresh 
and with more force than ever directly the temporary ebb 
is over. Now if he had said only that the pendulum must 
swing back, and that he should look for its swinging 
back before long, he would have said no more than Lord 
Salisbury himself has said, and we should have agreed 
with bim perfectly. But when he insists that the party 
which is in possession of the field is in any sense one 
of reactionaries, and that the party which was defeated 
at the General Election was in any sense one of pro- 
gressives, he goes beyond what the facts warrant or even 
suggest. Both parties are, and are in the same sense, 
popular parties, just as both parties in the United States 
are, and are in the same sense, popular parties. There 
they call them Democrats and Republicans, and it is very 
hard to say whether Democrats or Republicans are the 
more popular. It used to be held that the Republicans 
were the more conservative, because they insisted more on 
holding together the Federal Union and on defeating the 
centrifugal politicians who put State rights above federal 
rights. But recently it has been very difficult to say which 
has been the more conservative party. It is true, of 
course, that Mr. Bryan, with his attack upon the 
capitalists, appealed in the first instance to the Democratic 
party, but it is also true that the Democratic Administra- 
tion which was in command of the Union offered him the 
most uncompromising resistance, and that he was beaten 
by the alliance between the Democratic Government and 
the Republican Opposition. Nor can any one determine 


whether the State-rights sympathisers have not generally 
had more of political tradition on their side than the 
Nationalists of the Federal party. When the cause of 





Civil Service Reform was taken up so strongly, it 

be hard to say whether it en more a 
Democrats or Republicans. Certainly it brought a 
Democratic Administration into power, though it can 
hardly be said to have carried out the policy of putting 
down the policy of “ the spoils to the victors,” for which 
it was originally formed. It would be impossible now to 
say whether the Democrats or the Republicans have been 
the more progressive. The Republicans abolished slavery 
not because they were the more liberal, but because they 
were the more conservative, party of the Union, and found 
slavery tending towards a break-up of the Union. The 
Democrats, again, have been on the whole much the better 
Free-traders not because they were the more progressive 
party, but because they relied more on the South, who 
had sugar and cotton to sell which Europe wanted, 
and which they could sell better to Europe if they were 
willing to take European manufactures in exchange, than 
if they followed the policy of Protection. If we had to 
say which of the two parties, the Democrats with their 
Free-trade and leaning towards State rights, or the 
Republicans with their federalism and their Protectionism, 
are the more “ progressive,” we should find it exceedingly 
hard to discriminate. Both parties are equally popular, 
but are popular on somewhat arbitrary lines. We might 
almost call it a matter apparently of political accident 
which of the two parties is the more conservative and which 
the more liberal. The distinctions which applied in 
England before the suffrage was thoroughly popularised, 
do not fit either the United States, where the suffrage has 
always been universal since the Union, or this country 
since household suffrage was given to the counties in 1885. 


The Gladstonians always insist that Home-rule is in 
itself a popular movement, but that entirely depends on 
what unit we are thinking of. Home-rule for Ireland was 
popular in Ireland no doubt, but it was by no means 
popular either in England or Great Britain. It has always 
been felt that Home-rule for Ireland leads to “ Home- 
rule all round,”—i.e., to the break-up of the nation 
into cantons, and cantons, moreover, of very different 
and sometimes very hostile tendencies. The Gladstonians, 
again, assert that they are the popular party because they 
are the more willing to tax the rich heavily for the benefit 
of the poor. But in a democracy it is always very doubtful 
whether the people at large are not much more hostile to 
the infringement of any of the rights of property, even 
though it be primarily of the property of the rich, than 
they are to the relaxation of principles which defend their 
own property rights, and may be appealed to in their own 
defence when they become rich in their turn. In peasant 
States nothing is more unpopular than any infringement 
of the rights of property, since it is the great mass of the 
people who tremble when any relaxation of proprietary 
rights takes place. Then, again, the principle of nationalism 
is as dear to a democracy as to an aristocracy or despotism, 
and the willingness to break up the nation for the grati- 
fication of one of the smaller sections of the nation, 
generally proves far from popular. That was, indeed, the 
feeling which brought the present Government into power, 
and who can say that it was not a thoroughly popular feel- 
ing, and no more reactionary than the vehement unionism 
of the American Civil War? Indeed, even the naval 
policy of the present Government has been as thoroughly 
popular as the Little England policy has been un- 
popular. Mr. Morley may say, perhaps, that all the 
prudence has been on the side of the party opposed to 
too rapid expansion, but the question we are discussing 
is not what may be said for or against the policy ot 
the Radicals, but whether the policy of the Radicals, 
in relation to foreign and colonial policy, represents 
the progressives or the reactionaries, and, for our part, 
we do not doubt that they come much nearer to repre- 
senting the reactionaries. So it was again in relation tc 
the most unpopular of the measures of the late Govern 
ment, the Local Veto Bill. Could Mr. Bryce himselt 
maintain that the Local Veto Bill was a progressive 
measure? We should describe it as the most reactionary 
measure ever introduced to the English people, and as 
reactionary in spirit as it was unjust and unreasonable in 
details. Even on the issue touching the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, we have the greatest doubts whether the 
Radical Government was on the popular side. Doubtless 
it was on the side of the Trade-Unions. But as there are 
more Non-Unionists then Trade-Unionists, and as the 
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Trade-Unions become very despotic when their authority 
over the workmen is challenged, we have grave doubts 
whether Mr. Asquith’s policy was-really popular, though it 
may have commanded the better-organised groups of 
working men. 

Again, there is the great issue between the Church 
Establishment and the Disestablishment party. No one 
can say with any authority which side of that controversy 
was the most popular. In Wales there is no doubt that 
the late Government represented the majority of the 
people, though by no means so large a majority as had 
been supposed, or the late Government would not have lost 
so many seats in Wales, But neither in England nor in 
Scotland do we believe that on the whole the attack on 
the Established Church was popular. The people were 
proud of the old traditions, and did not want to see the 
great Church which made them feel that they belonged to 
the past as well as the present, collapse. We should be 
disposed to think, that barring Wales, the Disestablishment 
policy was, and is, definitely unpopular,and that in Scotland 
even there is a decidedly larger party against the Dis- 
establishment of the Presbyterian Church than there is 
in its favour. The time for identifying the Radical policy 
with the popular policy is past. No doubt the pendulum 
will swing back in time, the Conservatives will become 
languid and supine, and the Radicals will have another 
innings; but when they come in they will be afraid, if 
they are wise, to push their Radical policy far. They will 
find that their aggressive policy will do them harm rather 
than good, and they will find it to their interest to waive 
a good many of their traditional cries, and to keep Mr. 
Labouchere and his tail in the background. 





THE COMMEMORATION OF THE QUEEN. 


‘a country is already beginning to discuss a variety 
of schemes for commemorating the fact that the 
Queen has reigned longer than any previous English 
Sovereign. Next year that fact is to be officially noted and 
remembered, and the public is naturally anxious that the 
memorials shall be both wise and worthy. The fact that 
infinitely the best Sovereign that ever sat on the throne 
should also have reigned longer than any other is so striking 
and so much a subject for congratulation, that it would 
be a thousand pities if the commemoration should not be 
appropriate and noteworthy. There has been nothing 
common or mean, vulgar or showy or foolish, about the 
Queen’s sovereignty, and there must be nothing to suggest 
any of these things about the way in which we commemo- 
rate the longest reign. But if the methods of commemo- 
ration are not well thought out and well chosen, there is 
a certain danger of commonness and paltriness creeping in. 
If the nation is not circumspect it may find itself com- 
mitted either toa number of disjointed plans in which the 
national zeal will be frittered away in minor or unimpres- 
sive memorials, or else chilled by some cold, dull pro- 
posal of a utilitarian kind, which, while excellent in 
purpose and highly commendable in the proposed result, 
will keenly interest nobody, or at any rate kindle no 
spark of real enthusiasm. What seems to us to be 
wanted is some scheme which will at one and the same 
time call forth local effort and local feeling, and yet be 
applicable to the whole country,—which shall make the 
people of each town and county feel that they are 
personally interested and personally concerned, and also 
make them realise that they are taking part in a move- 
ment shared by the whole nation, and, if possible, 
indeed by the whole Empire. The inhabitants of each 
district must feel that while they are doing something 
visible to themselves, they are also doing something 
which shall be part of a whole visible to the world at 
large. 

Tn our opinion these conditions are exceedingly well met 
by a proposal which is being put forth by a Committee 
presided over by Lord Hobhouse, and appointed by a 
number of societies interested in preserving the heritage 
of the people of England in the beauty of their land and 
in their historic associations. The Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, the Commons Preservation Society, 
the Kyrle Society, and the National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty, have united 
to put before the public a plan the chief feature 
of which is summarised in the following proposal. 
Their idea is that a locality which is taking common 





action for the purpose of commemorating the longest reign 
‘may fitly provide for itself a plot of ground, or place of 
historic interest, to be dedicated to the common use and 
enjoyment of its people. This may be called a ‘ Queen 
Victoria’ Garden, Park, Playground, Memorial, Field, or 
whatever name indicates its destined use, and in such 
grounds trees may be planted with appropriate names.” 
No one wants to be convinced of the need of open spaces 
in towns, but there is a great deal of sense, in our opinion, 
in the plea that public open spaces are also wanted in 
country districts. The Committee point out that in 
counties where there are no village greens or commons, and 
in a great many parts of England this is unfortunately 
the case, the children of the poor have often nowhere but 
the roads to play in. They are “ suspect” of the farmers 
and gamekeepers, and thus, though the landlords may 
often have no desire to shut them out of the fields, they, 
as a matter of fact, are not allowed to ramble in the woods 
or meadows. Of the need for such recreation places, and 
of the manner in which they would be appreciated by the 
poor, strong proof can be easily afforded by quoting what 
General Pitt-Rivers has done in the “ Larmer Grounds.” 
In the middle of what is perhaps the most purely rural 
district in all England, General Pitt-Rivers, with true 
insight and sympathy, has established a delightful re- 
creation-ground, flanked and supported by a museum, 
and what can only be called a miniature palace of art,— 
an old manor-house filled with beautiful pictures and rare 
old furniture. The Larmer Grounds seem to stand ina 
solitude, yet to that solitude are drawn hundreds of men, 
women, and children from all parts of the country. The 
timid and the unimaginative would declare it utterly 
ridiculous to open a recreation-ground on the top of a 
chalk down. General Pitt-Rivers was fortunately neither 
timid nor unimaginative. He opened his recreation-ground, 
met with complete success, and by his new experiment in 
recreation showed what is wanted and what may be done 
even in the most out-of-the-way places. No doubt it will 
be given to few men to rival the Larmer Grounds, but if 
even a thousandth part of General Pitt-Rivers’s success 
attends the efforts of ordinary men, those efforts will not 
have becn made in vain. We cannot better the reasons 
for choosing commemoration by open spaces set forth 
by the Committee, and we will therefore quote them as 
they stand in the memorandum. The Committee begin 
by pointing out that such places afford the largest social 
range of enjoyment. “ Not the poor only, but all classes, 
young, old, rich, poor, ailing, well, good and bad, can enjoy 
acommon ground. That is very fitting for a National 
Memorial.” Next they note that it is a form of donation 
that can do no harm to any one, “ for it cannot pauperise 
people or injure their self-dependence, as it is a thing they 
cannot possibly procure for themselves.” Memorials in 
the shape of open grounds also afford a greater chance of 
permanence in point of time. “There are few Institutions 
which do not become unsuitable by changes of habit and 
circumstances, whereas it is difficult to look forward toa 
time when an open space or some feature of natural beauty 
will not be a valued possession. This element of 
permanence also is very fitting for a National Memorial. 
The great difficulty found in permanent Institutions is the 
amount of management they require, which, after the first 
interest of the Founders has passed away, is not apt to be 
forthcoming, except through paid agencies, which are liable 
to become rigid and mechanical. Open Spaces require less 
management, as they are hardly capable of diversion from 
their object, and the visible character of their condition, 
and the constant presence of those interested, are securities 
that defects in management will speedily be brought to 
the notice of their managers.” The recent extension of 
local government, they add, affords new and great 
facilities for the ownership and management of endow- 
ments of a local nature suchas they have in view. All this 
strikes us as excellent sense, and as affording very strong 
arguments in favour of “Queen Victoria” Fields or Woods, 
or Cliffs or Shores, or River-Banks or Ruins, as the case 
may be. The memorandum of the Committee adds that the 
exact form which such a memorial would take might vary 
largely in different places, but goes on to suggest specific 
instances in which the scheme could be applied :— 


“In near proximity to a common or heath, no Memorial would 
be more fitting than to place such common or heath under local 
management, by means of a Provisional Order, made under the 
Commons Act, 1876; and the consent of the Lord to such an order 
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would be his gift in celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee. In places 
where there exists some hill-top commanding extensive views, 
some piece of woodland or of water, of beauty and of value to the 
neighbourhood as a place of resort, some water-fall, some sea-cliff, 
or other place of natural beauty, the dedication of this to the 
public would be the best expression of the idea we wish to suggest. 
In other places, again, where no common lands remain, and there 
is no exceptional charm of scenery, the best Memorial would be 
the provision and dedication to the public of a Garden, Park, or 
Play-ground ; and in other cases, perhaps, the definite dedication 
to the public of a valued, but doubtful, right of way, or the 
formation of a new road or footpath affording an agreeable drive 
or walk in the surrounding country, or the planting of memorial 
trees on roads or footpaths. Again, in towns, there may be 
Square Gardens or Disused Burial Grounds, or other lands, which 
have been hitherto, by some accident, saved from the builder, 
but which are doomed either to absorption into the surrounding 
areas of bricks and mortar, or to waste and neglect; to recover 
such spots, and place them under the management of the Town 
Authority, would be an invaluable Memorial of the Sovereign’s 
long and beneficial rule. Finally, there may be some earth-work 
or ruin of great interest, or even some building of rare archi- 
tectural beauty or historic associations, which might be purchased 
and devoted to some public purpose, and which would form a 
possession of unique value for future generations. In one or 
other of these ways the amenities of the neighbourhood may be 
permanently enhanced, and a lasting memory of the Victorian 
reign preserved, in a form which will be a permanent source of 
pleasure and interest to the inhabitants.” 


In other words, it is suggested that the inhabitants of 
each local area, great and small, anxious to commemorate 
the Queen’s reign should meet and consider whether there 
was not within their area some beautiful piece of scenery, 
some old ruin or waterfall, some stretch of meadow 
sloping to a river and dotted with great elms, some piece 
of woodland ground, or some sunny hill-top which could 
be dedicated to the public for the purpose of keeping in 
perpetual memory at once the best Sovereign who ever sat 
on the English throne and the most splendid and longest 
epoch in English history. Let no one think that the cost of 
such a proposal would necessarily be excessive. It need be 
nothing of the kind. There are hundreds—nay, thousands— 
of districts within the United Kingdom where the acquisition 
of such places as we have indicated would be quite within 
even a poor locality’s reach. No doubt the rich places 
would do the thing in grander style than the poor, but 
even the poor districts might do it well. Indeed, the poorer 
places might sometimes have most to show for their 
money, for in them land is, of course, much cheaper 
than near the great cenires. Again, let no one 
argue that in out-of-the-way places it would not 
be worth while to dedicate an open space. Our little 
island is rapidly filling up, and a place that is out of 
the way to-day may in a very few years be becoming 
a ‘crowded area. Besides, as we have already shown 
by citing General Pitt-Rivers’s experiment on the down 
where Wiltshire and Dorsetshire meet, there are very few 
places too out of the way not to welcome a recreation-ground. 
Before we leave the subject we must give an example of 
what we mean when we say that the poorer districts will 
not find it difficult to acquire places well worth dedicating 
as Queen’s Memorials. Let us suppose a rural district 
in Wiltshire or Gloucestershire in which one of the local 
sights is a Druid Circle or an old earthwork standing in a 
field of some five acres of ordinary agricultural land. The 
land is worth, say, £6 a year. The Memorial Committee 
consider the subject of dedicating it and approach the 
landlord. He tells them that he is a poor man and cannot 
part with it except at its full value,—ie., £200. If, 
however, they can raise that sum in the parish he will 
give £10 as a subscription. At first it seems impossible to 
raise £190 in the village, but the Committee set to work. 
They remember that a former parishioner is now doing 
well in Johannesburg and that another is in Chicago. 
The result is that after six months the money is raised. 
Then comes the question who is to hold the field. A few 
years ago this would have been a difficulty. Now, however, 
it can be handed over either to the parish or the district, 
or if they refuse it, may be lodged in the hands of the 
National Trust,a body incorporated for the purpose of hold- 
ing land for public purposes. When the National Trust had 
accepted the land they would hold it for ever as an open 
space available for recreation, and would further be obliged 
under their constitution to preserve the antiquities ou the 
ground, In plain words, the acquiring and dedication of 
a piece of beautiful or interesting land is not nowadays at 
all a formidable undertaking, and can most properly be 
recommended as a fitting memorial for the Queen's reign, 





The scheme of the Joint Committee is, then, one to which 
we wish every success. Nothing could be a better or more 
fitting memorial of the Victorian epoch than to dot 
England with beautiful pieces of country which will be 
preserved for ever as pieces of country,—land which must 
always be in the nature of an oasis, however much the 
deserts of brick and stone may spread and increase. 





THE DEPRESSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


pre oe the innumerable financial phenomena which 
have developed themselves contrary to expectation, 
during the course of the current year, none has deceived 
calculations more completely than the commercial temper 
of the American Republic. The extreme depression which 
ruled in the United States between the dates of the 
Chicago Convention and the Presidential election was 
natural enough; the country was threatened with the 
domination of a new party supported by revolutionary 
forces, and the trading community was more than justified 
in going at half-speed under the circumstances; but it 
was the general belief of observers, both English and 
American, who were best qualified to form an opinion, 
that the commercial position of the country was satis- 
factory enough apart from political complications, and 
that if these were once cleared out of the way, the path 
would be smooth and open towards a revival of buoyant 
prosperity. The Americans had already, long before 
the election, and partly owing to the apprehension 
connected with its approach, solved in a temporary 
manner one of their chief problems, the difficulty of 
keeping gold in the country, owing to the pressure 
of their enormous stock of redundant paper currency. 
By restricting their purchases of European goods and re- 
ducing the extravagance with which they had indulged in 
the luxury of European travel, and by forcing upon the 
European markets every commodity of any kind that 
would fetch a price, they had created a balance in their 
favour which had drawn large amounts of European gold 
into their hands, and so had allayed for the time being 
the fears of gold shipments and the depletion of the 
Treasury reserve. 

Several fortunate accidents had added to the chances 
in favour of commercial prosperity and activity in the 
United States. The rise in the price of wheat, and the 
coincidence of a fine American crop with scarcity in most 


.of the chief wheat-supplying countries, and an improve- 


ment both in the value of and the demand for cotton, had 
brougbt back cheerfulness and hope to the American 
farmer—who had lately been counted on as the mainstay 
of the revolutionary party—promised fine traffic receipts 
to the railroads, and argued good trade for all the mer- 
chants and dealers whose business depends on the welfare 
of the agricultural and transport interests. It was not 
possible that these all-important departments of com- 
mercial life could do well without the whole community 
sharing to some extent in their prosperity, so that even 
those who ventured to doubt whether Mr. Bryan’s chances 
were altogether hopeless, readily admitted that, if and when 
he should be defeated, there would be at least a short spell 
of commercial activity, and probably also a wild outburst of 
speculation, through the length and breadth of the United 
States, which would react upon English trade, by reviving 
the energies of those industries which regard the 
Americans as their best customers. 

These expectations have been disappointed in almost 
every respect. The political bogey was laid amid a 
deafening fanfare of trumpets, and for days and weeks 
the American people and Press seemed to devote their 
whole energies to patting themselves on the back, and 
vowing that they had won a great victory. These con- 
gratulations at last became so tedious that one of the 
London financial papers curtly suggested that it was time 
for the United States to“ cut the cackleand get to business ;” 
but so far there is no sign of their intention of doing so. 
Rumour spoke loudly, during the first few days after Mr. 
McKinley’s election had been announced, of the large orders 
for British goods which had been received from America, 
large enough to turn the balance of trade again and bring 
some of our gold back again to London; and yet the 
Board of Trade Returns for November told the same tale 
as those of previous months,—the low level of the sales 
of our staples to the United States had had a serious effect 
on thesum of our export trade. And not only are the 
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Americans buying little abroad, but all the most trust- 
worthy indications show that their internal trade is equally 
stagnant and unsatisfactory. The railroad traffic receipts, 
as sure a test of trade as can be found, show decrease after 
decrease every week, and the figures of bankers’ clearings 
furnish another proof of the inaction that still paralyses 
American commerce. As the result of their sales of wheat 
and cotton, the United States, or at least their monetary 
centres, are flooded with gold, and money is so plentiful 
that drafts on London are not forwarded for collection, but 
are held back by speculators in exchange, who can borrow 
money on their security. And yet this monetary plethora 
has put no heart into American commerce, which still lan- 
guishes just as dolorously as it did before the election. 
As far as puzzled observers on this side of the water can 
judge, the reasons for this continued despondency are 
chiefly political. In the first place, the silver bogey may 
have retreated to the shades before the crowing of the 
“ sound-money ” cock, but it is by no means laid and done 
with. Mr. Bryan when last heard of was lecturing on 
free coinage and receiving $50,000 a year for so doing. 
We mention this merely commercial detail because the 
Americans themselves will be the first to acknowledge 
that free silver cannot be dead as long as there are 
“ dollarsin it.” Secondly, Mr. McKinley and his advisers 
seem to be convinced that they have done all that was 
needed in the interests of sound money by defeating free 
silver, and that the currency system, which has been the 
cause of so many and such disastrous crises and panics 
during the last few years, presents no opportunities 
for the exercise of reforming ingenuity. Mr. Hanna has 
publicly stated that, in his opinion, ‘‘there is nothing 
alarming in the currency position.” This statement from 
the lieutenant should be inscribed and framed side by 
side with that of his chief, to the effect that “‘ Trusts and 
corners are fostered by Free-trade.” They are an 
instructive pair of obiter dicta from the lips of the two 
men who are believed to hold the chief control, for the 
present, of the political destinies of the United States. 
There is nothing alarming, says the chief wirepuller; 
but the people are justified in their conviction that the 
magnificent natural resources of the country and the 
untiring energy and versatile enterprise of its citizens 
ought, if rightly directed, to be blest with steady 
prosperity instead of being harassed by constant kaleido- 
scopic changes from spasms of fitful welfare to paroxysms 
of crisis and depression. The persistence with which Mr. 
Cleveland and his able Fnancial Secretary have exposed in 
repeated Messages and statements the drawbacks of the 
present system—which makes the Government the keeper 
of the gold reserve, and yet leaves it helpless without any 
power to influence the money market orthe foreign exchanges 
—has had some effect on the business community; and it 
may be inferred from the continuance of commercial 
lassitude that public opinion was better informed than 
Messrs. McKinley and Hanna, and was waiting to see 
whether, besides the defeat of free silver, a genuine effort 
in the direction of currency reform might be expected. 
Instead of any such measure, “tariff first” is the order 
of the day, and trade is once more to be crippled and 
nterfered with to suit the whims of the political bosses ; 
n0 man knows what precise shape the next measure of 
‘iscal reaction will take, whether it will pass the Senate, or 
now long, if it does, it will spend in doing so; everything 
‘8 uncertain, except that the commercial sky is anything 
put clear, and that there are equally good reasons now, 
1s before the election, for traders to go at half-speed. 
During the last few days the Cuban yuestion has be- 
2ome acute. The Wall Street market took the action 
of the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee very 
seriously, receiving it, in fact, with a collapse in 
prices as severe as that which welcomed Mr. Cleveland’s 
Venezuela Message exactly a year before. The London 
market made light of the matter, and pulled prices up 
again ; but it remains to be seen which market was right 
in its first impulse. The Cuban question, however, is one of 
acute panic, and so is beside that of the chronic depression 
with which we are dealing. If the Americans intend to 
plunge into the stress and expense of a war with Spain, 
the depression will be lost sight of in the panic; but if 
this cloud passes by, the experience of the last seven 
weeks shows that commercial prosperity will receive 
American wooing coyly, as long as the belief prevails in 
influential quarters that “there is nothing alarming in 
the currency position.” 





FUN AS A MEDICINE. 

NE of the proverbs in the Book.of Proverbs says that 
“a merry heart doeth good like a medicine,” and it 
might safely be said that it very often does a great deal more. 
We appear to be coming back to the same opinion by way of 
reaction from the grave and sententious moralities «f our 
great-grandmothers. A very clever little book of rhymes aid 
pictures professes to be ‘The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,” 
and comes nearer to Lear’s wonderful nonsense pictures and 
verses than anything we have seen siuce, though it is not 
quite so gleefully extravagant, and the humour is of a 
rather different kind. But the idea of the book is evidently 
that a “so-called” bad child needs nothing but a little fun to 
make him “ unnaturally good,”—which means, ws take it, that 
the bad child and the good child are deviations from the 
happy mean to much the same extent, and that the bad child 
needs laughing into the happy mean as much as the good 
child needs laughing out of that severe and priggish modera- 
tion which used to be held up to the earlier generations of 
this century as a model for their imitation in such books as 
“Sandford and Merton.” The anonymous author of “The 

Bad Child’s Book of Beasts” professes,— 

“The moral of this priceless work, 
If rightly understood, 
Will make you—from a little Turk 
Unnaturally good.” 

That is, it will take the bad child through the other extreme 
before it brings him to the juste milieu. And we infer that 
the unnaturally good child will need to undergo a similar 
discipline to make him aware of “the falsehood of extremes ” 
by betraying him into the wild and wayward demeanour which 
seems to find its climax in the supreme vice of never brushing 


his hair:— 
“ Do not as evil children do 
Who on the slightest grounds 
Will imitate the Kangaroo 
With wild unmeaning bounds. 


Who take their manners from the Ape 
Their habits from the Bear, 
Indulge the loud unseemly jape, 
And never brush their hair.” 
The bad child, therefore, is made to appreciate carefully 
those habits and manners in the world of beasts which are 
hardly fit for juvenile imitation or aspiration. The kangaroo. 
is too violent; the lion is too formidable and grim, and 
also too fashionable with his “very small waist;” the 
tiger is too subtle with his carefully disguised preference 
for diminishing the popalousness of large families; the 
whale is too clumsy and gives too much blubber, as well as 
causes too much matter for reflection to every boy who does 
not aspire to be a don; the camel is too rough in his paces; 
the hippopotamus is too thick-skinned since his hide flattens 
leaden bullets, and since he sets an example of indifference 
totheattacks of opponents; the dodo is too antiquated,—nay, 
obsolete,—and can only be studied in museums; the learned 
fish is too stupid, and has not enough of the practical in 
his composition to know that he should go into the water 
when it rains; the camelopard is too aspiring and strikes 
his head against the stars, which places him beyond our 
humble sphere; the elephant has so ostentatious a trunk 
and so curtailed a tail, that both his significance and his in- 
significance are altogether alien to ours; the big baboon 
goes about with nothing on,—“ a shocking thing to do,”—but 
with a little attention to dress he would be a mere replica of 
the average man, and therefore a lesson to us, both by his 
differences from, and his proximity to, ourselves; the 
rhinoceros, which “has a horn where other beasts have not,” 
and (the poet might have added) exalts it ostentatiously, 
should be a lesson to us by the ugliness that pride in 
prominent features produces; and the frog, though “ justly 
sensitive” to the contemptuous epithets of man, will at least 
help us not to be so willing to apply contemptuous epithets 
to others of our fellow-creatures :— 
“ No animal will more repay 
A treatment kind and fair ; 
At least so lonely people say 
Who keep a frog (and, by the way, 
‘They are extremely rare). 
The only beast which comes in for any warm praise is the 
yak, which is set up as an example of benignant docility to 
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the wild little boys who “ will not brush their hair.” The yak 
is tame, the yak is laborious, the yak will allow itself to be 
led about by a string, which is not true of any wild little boy, 
and the yak has a placid face and long silky hair. What 
could be a better companion for a mischievous little boy than 
this Harry Sandford among the beasts? Surely, too, the yak 
might be made a warning to the good little boy of what he 
may come to if he is too tame and teachable, as Harry Sand- 
ford has long been a warning to the children of the Edge- 
worthian régime. We see no reason at all why “The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts” should not be “The Good Child’s 
Book of Beasts” too. Only the bright example for the bad 
child should be the serious warning for the good child against 
being too tame and too amenable. Again, the pictures, with 
their delightful air of mild caricature, are at least as good as 
the rhymes. They are not like Lear’s dashing and reckless 
indications of a laughing heart, but are half way between 
those wilful impossibilities,—that screaming, almost mad, 
caricature,—and ordinary gaieties of heart. Indeed, they stand 
in about the same relation to Lear’s pictures of animals in 
which Charles Keene’s delightful representations of cockneys 
and rustics stand to Cruikshank’s inimitable heroes, dwarfs, 
giants, witches, and elves. They are mockeries of the actual 
world, while Lear’s are happy imaginations of an im- 
possible world. They will bring laughter from the so-called 
bad (or mischievous) boy and the so-called good or slightly 
priggish boy alike, and not only at the deficiencies of the boy 
whom each of them piques himself on excelling, but also at 
the deficiencies of his own comrades in daring or didacticism. 
Not only will the wanton boy who tries to mock the 
kangaroo’s “ unmeaning bounds” feel the absurdity of such 
efforts, but the little prig who congratulates himself on 
being ‘dainty as the cat, and as the owl discreet,” will feel 
that his display of discretion is a very absurd and inferior 
kind of pretension. 


When the writer of the Book of Proverbs, or the writer of the 
special proverb which he placed in his selection, spoke of a merry 
heart doing good like a medicine, he probably thought of the 
emancipation which such a heart gains from the misery of 
being self-occupied, the power it gains of looking out on the 
world with a lightness of spirit all its own. And that is, 
indeed, the sense in which fun may be said to be the best 
of all medicines. To learn to laugh at the foibles of 
others is harmless and even useful enough if you do not 
laugh at them ill-naturedly, but to learn to laugh at yourown 
is a close approximation to wisdom, if you laugh at them with 
true insight into the ridiculous side of those foibles. Of 
course, fun is no medicine for the graver sins and moral dis- 
tortions of human life, for these are no subjects for laughter, 
but rather for tears. But there are many imperfections for 
which light-hearted mockery is a far more effectual medicine 
than any kind of moral scorn or reproof. You cannot 
learn how foolish it is to play with edged tools half 
as well from being worried to think it wrong, as you 
can from being shown that it is in the highest degree 
ridiculous. And you cannot learn that it is absurd and 
pedantic to believe in your own wisdom in any way 
half so effective as you can from catching yourself out 
as it were in that affectation of superior discretion which 
only gives you the air of blinking and solemn empti- 
ness that the owl embodies in the rolling of his darkness- 
loving eyes. Books of nonsense are the best cures in 
the world for that laughter of fools which is like the 
crackling of thorns under a pot, and for that childish assump- 
tion of virtue and sagacity which so completely fails in con- 
cealing the vanity from which it proceeds. To endow the 
heart with a good reserve of innocent fun is one of the surest 
of preservatives against real evil. The child, or indeed the 
man, who can laugh heartily and without bitterness,—bitter 
laughter is not the laughter of the heart,—is very soon aware 
of the approach of any condition of mind which involves 
feelings inconsistent with that hearty laughter; and is put on 
his guard by the sense of self-reproach with which those 
lighter moods affect him, and make him feel that he has no 
right tothem. That, we suspect, is the deeper sense in which 
“a merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” But besides 
this, good fun certainly purges the spirit of all those foibles 
which are very often the cloaks of insincerity. The child 
who imagines himself spirited because he delights in pro- 
voking the creatures beneath him andin playing practical jokes 





on the companions around him, is better cured of hig 
delusion by being shown hew silly he looks to those who see 
through him, than by any other method. And the child who 
is fall of the self-importance of knowing rather more, and 
learning rather more rapidly, than his schoolfellows, is far 
more easily laughed out of his conceit than he could ever be 
argued out of it. Good fun is a remedy for foibles, and at 
least a danger-signal against deeper evil. The child or man 
who feels that good fun has a reproach and a sting for him, 
is well aware that he has wandered from the straight way. 





CHRISTMAS TREES. 


HE usual announcement that “the Queen has gone to 
Osborne for Christmas ” should have a certain interest 
for most English children, for there is reason to believe that 
it was there that the Christmas tree was first acclimatised in 
this country. Nearly fifty years ago those whom duty or 
the Queen’s commands brought to Osborne in the week 
before Christmas saw there a new and delightful treat in 
preparation for the children’s Christmas at the Palace,—a 
tree covered with shining ornaments and hung with presents, 
and set with candles ready to be lighted on the branches. If, 
as seems probable, the late Prince Consort was the first to 
introduce the old German custom among the children of 
England, it is not the least claim on our gratitude owed to 
his memory, for the Christmas tree is the best beloved of all 
children’s pleasures,—an ideal entertainment which, unlike 
most new things, they approved at once, and made the central 
festival of the year. There is only one kind of tree that does 
for a real Christmas tree, and that is the spruce fir. Once 
some lucky children had given them for a Christmas tree a 
real little holly 5ft. high, covered with lovely berries, and 
just the shape of a fir tree. It was very beautiful, but it was 
spiky and shiny, and though they tried to think it was all 
right and a successful novelty, they begged next year not to 
have a holly, but a real Christmas tree, the top of a spruce 
fir in which there had once been a sparrow’s nest, and on which 
there were real fir cones. A spruce fir is greenest and most 
vigorous at Christmas. The children almost worship it from 
the moment that it is dragged into the room, “ feet foremost,” 
so that the branches may bend the right way as it ig 
squeezed through the dining-room door, to the moment 
when, in the blaze of tapers, it reveals itself as a crown- 
ing vision of delight. When it has been planted, and 
stands up scenting the room with resin, and stretching 
out its stiff green branches evenly around, they fall in love 
with it at once. Beautiful as it is, they will make it more 
beautiful still. It is something between a garden and an 
adopted child, to be beautified and developed for its own sake, 
and for the pleasure it gives, but none the less delightfal be- 
cause it will win praise from the world at large. Our English 
children never forget that itis a tree. Soin their parts of 
patrons, protectors, and earthly providence to their possession 
they make it fruit and blossom, as the good fairies do in the 
stories, with fairy flowers and jewelled fruit. No one knows 
who first invented the fruits and flowers of the Christmas 
tree, but they are always the same, and so light and fragile 
that the tiniest child can fasten them to the spiny spruce 
boughs with a gossamer thread of cotton. There are pears 
and plums of yellow and orange wax, glorious among the 
dark fir branches, and oranges and lemons of crinkly glass. 
There are wax apricots and quinces, exquisitely smooth. 
Then there are the glass cherries, larger than life, hard 
and shining, red on one cheek and yellow on the other, 
and acorns of crimson tin with gold and silver leaves. 
Walnuts and nutmegs and most lovely grapes all are 
made to grow on this enchanted tree, and all are so beau- 
tiful that merely to handle them isa privilege and joy. For 
the walnuts are sometimes golden and shining, but more 
often they have real shells, and instead of kernels little 
red silk bags full of sweets; and the nutmegs open and have 
a nut inside them ; and the bunches of grapes, both black and 
white, are just like real ones, and almost as expensive ; so it 
needs great discussion and jadgment and taste to know what 
part of the tree they should grow on, and where they will 
become it most. 


There are four kinds of birds, besides the fruits and 
flowers which always live in Christmas trees. Many little 
girls think them more lovely than the fruits and flowers 
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One kind is now very rare and will soon become extinct, and, 
as always happens, it is the most beautiful of all. It is the 
glass peacock, with a shining body and scarlet wings, and a 
tail of spun glass set up like a fan. It used to sit in the 
ranches next the tapers, where most light shone on it; but 
.go many were broken in the old days, when they were plentiful, 
that fewer have come to England every year, and it is only 
very lueky children who find one in their Christmas tree 
boxes. But the glass ducks and swans are still pretty com- 
mon, and so are the water-wagtails and canaries made of 
plaster, whose heads come off, and whose bodies are filled 
with comfits, birds a few of which ought to sit on the 
‘branches of most Christmas trees. Then on the topmost 
twig is the biggest solid glass ball fastened, not by a string, 
but tight as if it grew there, and every spray and bough is 
tipped with a shining ball of hollow glass, which the tiniest 
child can fasten there, and last, but perhaps most delightful 
of all, the tapers, red and yellow and orange and green and 
blue, are fastened to the boughs. There is great art in rightly 
placing the tapers on the tree. They must be upright, or the 
wax will drip, and the flame must burn clear of the boughs 
above, or the branches will catch light and fizzle. But the 
spruce branches must have been made for Christmas trees, for 
each year’s fresh shoots grow above the vacant space between 
the boughs of the preceding year, and the whole tree is thus a 
ready-made chandelier. Then the presents must be fastened 
on, not too near the end of the boughs, or they will droop, yet 
not too near the stem to make it difficult to reach them 
between the lighted tapers,—all matters needing deep thought 
and consultation, and almost beyond the capacity of clamsy 
grown-up minds. The interval between the completion of the 
tree and the coming of the guests brings to children no mis- 
givings, no fears of failure,—only the sense of possession and 
moments for happy thoughts in the direction of improvements 
and finishing touches. A bundle of flags is bought and the 
ensigns fixed upon tke boughs, or, choicest afterthought of 
all, a box of “frost” is bougit and artistically scattered on 
the branches. Meantime, the owners of the tree enjoy to the 
full the “ previous” delights, the glory and satisfaction of giving 
aparty. It is their own party for which they have created 
the central attraction, and to which none but their own 
dearest, warmest, and wholly sympathetic friends will come. 
They know the goodness of the thing, and that their guests 
will respond as they should. It is part of the etiquette of the 
Christmas tree that its beauties are never disclosed like that 
of the stars, one by one. They must be seen suddenly in full 
blaze,—a whole firmament at once. So the doors are shut 
and the lovely tapers lighted in the dark room, and then as 
the children march in, each clasping the hand of his or her 
dearest friend, there stands before them, not the tree in 
which the sparrows built, not the uncompromising spruce fir 
which said “ Never” when bidden to obey the law of the 
wood, but an enchanted tree on which hang the fruits from 
‘the garden of the Hesperides, a shining pyramid of wonder 
and delight. There is nothing earthly, nothing grossly edible, 
en an English Christmas tree. It enchants solely by its 
beauty. Its beauty is its personality for the children’s minds, 
though, like all good creatures, it has the spirit of bounty. 
When the gazing eyes are filled with the first rash of pleasure, 
and the lovely thing has been walked round, and its beauties 
absorbed in detail, the lots are drawn for the presents given 
by the tree. How kindly a Providence rules those lots every 


‘child knows. They all get just the thing they want, or what 


they would have wanted had they been consulted. The tree 
might have a spirit of divination, or have taken every 
little boy and girl in the room into its confidence, the 
day before. They show each other the gifts in groups and 
confidential coteries, marvelling how these things can be; 
and then turn round once more to gaze on the shining tree, 
feast their eyes on the crystal and lights and gold gleaming 
through the boughs. 


They are all quite practical people, and know all good 
things must end,—that is why they cherish imagination to 
‘vanquish realities. So when the tapers burn low they make 
the best of it, and assist at “putting the tree to bed” 
‘cheerfully and as a matter of course. Putting the lights 
out is not the least joyous part of a “Christmas tree.” 
Even “blowing out” must be done by rule; and you 
can have great fon at it, even if you are only six. No 
‘one must hit a taper to make it go out. It must be 





blown out when you are standing on the ground. It takes 
two boys or three little girls to blow out a pretty high taper. 
The crowning joy of all is the extinction of the topmost trio. 
Chairs may then be fairly used, and there is a noble trial of 
lungs. Girls have little chance in this final competition, for 
they cannot blow like boys; and the boy who blows out the 
topmost light bounds down from his chair the hero of the 
evening. 





WHAT IS DEATH? 

HAT is death? Most people think and act as if it 

were the easiest thing in the world to answer this simple 
question. They seem to imagine that there is a clear and 
stable line between life and death, and that the crossing of 
this line is an unmistakable act. In truth the line between 
life and death is often very hard to draw, and unless the body 
has been crushed, hacked in pieces, or otherwise destroyed, it 
is exceedingly difficult to pronounce absolutely that death has 
taken place. There is practically no criterion of death except 
the destruction of the body by violent means or by extended 
putrefaction. Any other test breaks down, and can only 
be described scientifically as likely to denote death. In truth 
there is no scientific definition of death except the destruc- 
tion of the body—or, a condition in which animation is not 
present, which does not admit of reanimation, and which is 
followed by the destruction of the body. Try any of the so- 
called tests in the light of human experience, and they all 
break down. Let us take them in order. A person is not 
dead because he has ceased to breathe. There are hundreds 
of recorded cases where no sign of breath could be detected, 
and yet the patient has lived. Complete stoppage of the 
heart’s action is, again, no criterion. The hearts of men 
supposed to be dead have given no sign to the trained 
ear and touch, and yet life has been present. It is the same 
with the blood. You may open a vein and find the blood 
congealed, and yet have been operating on a living subject. 
Reduction of the body’s temperature, 7.e., “ the chill of death,” 
is also no test, nor is rigor mortis, the stiffening of the 
frame. Not even is putrefaction and decomposition an abso- 
lute sign. As is well known, portions of the human frame 
may mortify in the living. The red colour may have gone 
from the hand when held to a powerful light, galvanism may 
fail to produce a muscular reaction, and a bright steel blade 
may be plunged deep into the tissues and when withdrawn 
show no sign of oxidation, and yet death may not be present. 

What is the lesson to be drawn from the extreme difficulty 
of pronouncing absolutely whether death has or has not actually 
taken place,—whether, that is, animation may be restored to 
the body, or whether reanimation is impossible? The lesson, 
to our mind, is to observe the two old customs which long 
governed the treatment of the dead,—to watch the body till 
the burial took place, and not to bury till unmistakable signs 
of putrefaction had appeared. These customs have of late 
fallen into disfavour and disuse, but, as so often happens, ex- 
perience is beginning to show that they were based on reason, 
and not on sentiment or superstition,—were, in fact, more truly 
scientific than the usage that has superseded them. 

An attempt to show that very great dangers exist from our 
neglect of basing the decision that death has taken place upon 
apy symptom but the absolute one of putrefaction, has just been 
made in a very interesting book entitled “ Premature Burial.”® 
To do this a very great number of cases of premature burial 
have been collected and set forth in all their gruesome details. 
We are shown that these cases, in fact, occurred, because 
men are apt to count as signs of death signs which are not 
absolute signs, but may only indicate suspended animation. 
From this the writers argue, and as we think justly, that 
there should be a change in the law as regards death certifica- 
tion, and as to the treatment of bodies before interment. For 
example, they advocate the establishment of public mortuaries 
where bodies could be kept without inconvenience or injury to 
health till the signs of death had become indisputable. We 
do not in the least desire to take a sensational view of the 
matter, or to suggest that people are very often buried alive. 
Still, the fact that burying alive does take place occasionally, 
and could be prevented, cannot be denied, and this is, we hold, 
sufficient argument for extra care. The accident of premature 
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burial is of so awful a character that if it only happened 
once a year out of a million interments it would be worth 
troubling about. The struggle for air in the narrow coffin, if 
it only lasts five minutes, is an agony so extreme that no pre- 
cautions can be counted too minute to prevent it. 

While mentioning the book just alluded to, we must not 
forget to notice that one of the writers, Colonel Vollum, was 
once himself “laid out for dead,’ and that the other, Mr. 
Tebb, had “a distressing experience in his own family ” which 
drew his attention to the subject of the work. Perhaps the 
most horrible story in the whole book is the following :— 

“While in India, in the early part of this year (1896), Dr. 

Roger S. Chew, of Calcutta, who, having been laid out for dead, 
and narrowly escaped living sepulture, has had the best reasons 
for studying the subject, gave me particulars of the following 
case :—‘ Mary Norah Best, aged seventeen years, an adopted 
daughter of Mrs. C. A. Moore, née Chew, “died” of cholera, and 
was entombed in the Chew’s vault in the old French cemetery, at 
Calcutta...... When Mary “died” she was put into a pine 
coffin, the lid of which was nailed, not screwed, down. In 1881, 
ten years or so later, the vault was unsealed to admit the body of 
Mrs. Moore’s brother, J. A. A. Chew. On entering the vault, the 
undertaker’s assistant and I found the lid of Mary’s coffin on the 
floor, while the position of the skeleton (half in, half out of the 
coffin, and an ugly gash across the right parietal bone) plainly 
showed that after being entombed Mary awoke from her trance, 
struggled violently till she wrenched the lid off her coffin, when 
she either fainted away with the strain of the effort in bursting 
open her casket, and while falling forward over the edge of her 
coffin struck her head against the masonry shelf, and died almost 
immediately ; or, worse still—as surmised by some of her clothing 
which was found hanging over the edge of the coffin, and the 
position of her right hand, the fingers of which were bent and 
close to where her throat would have been had the flesh not rotted 
away—she recovered consciousness, fought for life, forced her 
coffin open, and sitting up in the pitchy darkness of the vault 
went mad with fright, tore her clothes off, tried to throttle her- 
self, and banged her head against the masonry shelf until she fell 
forward senseless and dead.’ ” 
To this may be added the story of Dr. Chew’s own escape 
from burial alive. We of course quote this story, like the 
others, solely on the authority of the work just mentioned, as 
we have no means of verifying the statements :— 


“T died, as was supposed, on the 18th of January, 1874, and was 

laid out for burial, as the most careful examination failed to show 
the slightest traces of life. I had been in this state for twenty 
hours, and in another three hours would have been closed up for 
ever, when my eldest sister, who was leaning over the head of my 
effin crying over me, declared she saw my lips move. The friends 
~ lo had come to take their last look at me tried to persuade her 
it was only fancy, but as she persisted, Dr. Donaldson was sent 
for to convince her that I was really dead. For some unexplained 
reason he had me taken out of the coffin and examined very care- 
fully from head to foot. Noticing a peculiar, soft fluctuating 
swelling at the base of my neck, just where the clavicles meet the 
sternum, he went to his brougham, came back with his case of 
instruments, and, before any one could stop him or ask what he 
was going to do, laid open the tumour and plunged in a 
tracheotomy tube, when a quantity of pus escaped, and, releasing 
the pressure on the carotids and thyroid, was followed by a rush 
of blood and some movement on my part that startled the doctor. 
Restoratives were used, and I was slowly nursed back to life; but 
the tracheotomy tube (I still carry the scar) was not finally re- 
moved till September, 1875.” 
Very weird is the story of the undertaker who tells how he 
very reluctantly consented to bury a young lady who lay in her 
coffin for seven days without showing any signs of decomposi- 
tion. He only consented in the end “ on the assurance that the 
same conditions attended all the deaths which had previously 
occurred in the family.” But catalepsy notoriously runs 
in families. It is, therefore, by no means impossible that 
burying alive had become a family custom. Among the many 
surious things with which this gruesome book abounds is 
the account of the Parsees who return from the Towers of 
Silence owing to a premature exposure. Such persons are 
shunned as neither dead nor alive, and occupy the position 
described in Mr. Kipling’s awful story of the young Engi- 
neer officer who fell into the community of men who had 
ceased to be reckoned among the living, and yet were not dead. 
The Parsees also use a dog in their burial rites. Is this 
because dogs appear to havea power of recognising true from 
apparent death ? The following story is given on the authority 
of a medical correspondent :— 

“In Austria, in 1870, a man seemed to be dead, and was placed 
in a coffin. After the usual three days of watching over the sup- 
posed corpse, the funeral was commenced; and when the coftin 
was being carried out of the house, it was noticed that the dog 
which belonged to the supposed defunct became very cross, and 
manifested great eagerness toward the coffin, and could not be 
driven away. Finally, as the coftin was about to be plaeed in the 
hearse, the dog attacked the bearers so furiously that they dropped 


iton the ground ; and in the shock the lid was broken off, and the 

man inside awoke from his lethargic condition, and soon recovered 

his full consciousness. He was alive and well at last news of him. 

Dogs might possibly be of use in deciding doubtful cases, where 
their master was concerned.” 

Before we leave this strange and interesting subject we must 
find space for one more phase of it. The authors of the book 

from which we have derived these stories, in considering 
cases of suspended animation, deal with the self-induced 

apparent death of the Indian holy men, and tell the following 
strange narrative, which we will neither deny nor affirm, but 
set forth as at least very curious :— 

“Mr. Chunder Sen, municipal secretary to the Maharajah of 
Jeypore, introduced the author, during his visit to India, March 
8th, 1896, to a venerable and learned fakir, who was seated ona 
couch Buddhist fashion, the feet turned towards the stomach, 
in the attitude of meditation, in a small but comfortable house. 
near the entrance to the beautiful public gardens of that city. 

The fakir possesses the power of self-induced trance, which really 

amounts to a suspension of life, being indistinguishable from 

death, Inthe month of December, 1895, he passed into and re- 
mained in this condition for twenty days. On several occasions: 
the experiment has been conducted under test conditions. In 
1889, Dr. Hem Chunder Sen, of Delhi, and his brother, Mr. 

Chunder Sen, had the opportunity of examining the fakir while. 
passing into a state of hibernation, and found that the pulse beat 
slower and slower until it ceased to beat at all. The stethoscope 

was applied to the heart by the doctor, who failed to detect the 
slightest motion. The fakir, covered with a white shroud, was. 
placed in a small subterraneous cell built of masonry, measuring 
about 6 feet by 6 feet, of rotund structure. The door was 
closed and locked, and the lock sealed with Dr. Sen’s private seal 

and with that of Mr. Dhanna Tal, the magistrate of the city ; the. 
flap door leading to the vault was also carefully fastened. At the 
expiration of thirty-three days the cell was opened, and the fakir 
was found just where he was placed, but with a death-like. 
appearance, the limbs having become stiff as in rigor mortis He. 
was brought from the vault, and the mouth was rubbed with 
loney and milk, and the body and joints massaged with oil In 
the evening, manifestations of life were exhibited, and the fakir 
was fed with a spoonful of milk. The next day he was givena 
little juice of pulses known as dal, and in three days he was able 
to eat bread and milk, his normal diet. These cases are well 
known both at Delhi and at Jeypore, and the facts have never 
been disputed. The fakir is a Sanscrit scholar, and is said to be 
endowed with much wisdom, and is consulted by those who are 
interested in Hindu learning and religion.” 


Another Indian case is mentioned which was observed by Sir 
Charles Wade when agent at the Court of Runjeet Singh, and 
a third by an Anglo-Indian friend of Mr. Braid, a doctor who. 
wrote a book on human hibernation. 





TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 


O few men has come such an opportunity as came to 
M. Félix Dubois, the first explorer of literary skill to 
step the streets of Timbuctoo. Imbert, a French sailor 
captured by the Moors, saw Timbuctoo in 1670, but died im 
captivity; and Mungo Park, if he ever saw Timbuctoo, which 
is doubtful, perished at the Boussa Rapids near the mouth 
of that river whose fame he spread in Europe. Park started 
for his last expedition in 1805. Réné Caillié, in disguise, 
reached Timbuctoo in April, 1828; he was the first European 
to come back from Timbuctoo. Laing reached Timbuctoo: 
in August, 1828, only to fall a victim to his want of tact; he 
was murdered by the Berabichs, a Moorish tribe, at the 
instigation of the chief of the town. Barth, having survived 
his comrades (the English expedition), reached the Mysterious 
City in 1853; but he saw next to nothing of Timbuctoo, as. 
owing to his clamsy mistake in ignoring the authorities, he: 
irritated the inhabitants, and was warned to keep to his house. 
Caillié’s fourteen days were used to more purpose than 
Barth’s sojourn of a month. Barth had his opportunity and 
lost it, and Caillié, from want of sufficient education, was com-- 
pelled in a sense to forego it. M. Dubois, equipped with the 
necessary observation, tact, learning, and, above all, the- 
historical sense, and gifted with the imagination of a literary 
artist, has availed himself to the full of his chance, and given: 
to us the key of a great mystery. 
The choice of a person te write of “Timbuctoo the 
Mysterious” * could not have fallen on a better man than a 
Frenchman gifted with powers of research, imagination, and 





the grand style. Some men can travel and explore, possessed 
of all possible determination and courage, and yet lack that 
| splendid enthusiasm which paints for others the marvels of an 





By Félix Dubois, Translated from the French 
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unknown country. Our author, as his first sight of the Niger 
shows, possessed that valuable enthusiasm, feeling all the 
fascination tbat the great river of Central Africa exercised 
over Mungo Park. After drawing for us a painful picture of 
the route from Dioubaba, the last railway station, to Bam- 
maku, and its laborious transport difficulties, he describes his 
approach to the Niger :—‘“ The narrow path widens suddenly; 
its rocky sides are flung right and left like the leaves of a 
door. ‘There is the Djoliba,’ says my historical servant, as 
calmly as if he were announcing ‘ Dinner is served.’ It is an 
impressive spectacle from the height of the road that still 
clings to the hill. A vast horizon lies at my feet bathed in 
the splendours of a tropical sunset, and down there, in a plain 
of gold and green and red, shines a silver trail bordered by a 
line of darkness. There it is, a mere vapour, the dream of a 
viver in a valley of dreams, and the dark line is the hills by 
which it flows, almost invisibly. ‘God is great’ as they say 
here. There is no disillusion, as is so often the case in the 
realisation of the unknown. I can scarcely take my eyes from 
the serenely majestic panorama that is spread before me.” 
Again, when afloat on the Niger and pressing forward to the 
donged-for goal of Timbuctoo, he tries to realise for us his 
gensation of the great river:—“ The Niger, with its vast and 
misty horizons, is more like an inland ocean than a river. 
Borne along upon it, scarcely seeing land, the traveller is 
carried away by those endless dreams which haunt the in- 
finitudes of the sea. Its waters break upon its banks in 
the monotonously cadenced waves of the Mediterranean 
shores; and when winds, grown to violence in the desert, 
swell its waves into a great race, sea-sickness will convince 
the most rebellious that the river Niger is of kin to oceans.” 
And he is no less happy in his appreciation of those Bosos 
belonging to the aquatic population of the river, who, with 
that cheerful alacrity of the negro, paddled the white man’s 
eanoe unweariedly, though the reason of his haste was an 
enigma tothem. Says M. Dubois, “ Moreover, my very eagerness 
to press forward was unintelligible to them. Time has neither 
value nor meaning for them; they do not even know their 
own ages, and their life is merely a road, sometimes long, 
sometimes short, but in any case leading nowhere.” And as 
the banks continuously unfold before the traveller, he ob- 
served the kindly welcomes and ever-ready laughter of the 
viver population, who one and all, from “the strange childish 
forms, with the great heads and stomachs balanced on the 
slender limbs, of the negro babies,” to the solitary fisher, 
made him the military salute. “This form of salutation,” 
says the philosophic Frenchman, “seems to be the only 
thing that our civilisation has brought them so far. Poor 
gouls! when the rest has followed they will have ceased to 
laugh.” How inimitable and how French is this, with its 
mingling of the profound and the trivial, the humorous and 


the cynical, 


The first great surprise that awaited M. Dubois, and gave 
him some inkling of the grandeur of those ancient empires 
of the Niger, was the town of Jenne. The landscape had 
hitherto lacked something to redeem it from the monotony of 
vast expanses of meadows scarcely relieved by the hovels of 
the riverside dwellers. But at the beginning of the great 
fertile deltas which the Niger maintains by regular flooding, 
he came to this famous town, which even better than Tim- 
buctoo has preserved the architecture of the Songhois. The 
traveller, coming straight from the purely negro character 
of the Niger and its races, was confronted not only with a 
town, but with an architecture so extraordinary and yet not 
unfamiliar, that for a time he was bewildered. “ At last,” 
he tells us, “I recall these majestically solid forms, and 
the memory is wafted to me from the other extremity 
of Africa. Their prototypes rise upon the banks of 
another great river, but no life is associated with their 
image.” This comparison with the cities of the Pharaohs 
was fully borne out by the researches of the French traveller 
and the traditions of the people themselves, who one and all 
pointed to the Hast when asked where they had come from, 
thus giving one more example of the law of migration. That 
the connection with Egypt was direct, and not due to 
Mahommedan civilisation, as Barth thought, seems hardly 
to need pointing out. The Arabian conquest in the seventh 
century destroyed ancient Egypt, and probably drove the 





Songhois into the desert; but as Islamism did not obtain in 
the Soudan till the eleventh century, the exiles would scarcely | 


have waited to revive a dead architecture from a totally 
different civilisation. They undoubtedly took Egyptian 
ideas with them. The journey was a long one, but there 
is nothing in the history of migrations more evident 
than the extraordinary force of that instinct. M. Dabois 
then gives us a short sketch of the three Songhois dynas- 
ties. The first, founded by the leader of the emigration, 
lasted six hundred years, and it is to be noted that a Moor 
who visited the Niger in the fourteenth century, when the Dia 
dynasty was drawing to a close, speaks of the beautiful 
Egyptian garments worn in the country. Towards the end of 
the second dynasty, Ali the Conqueror extended the Empire, 
and began his series of victories by the conquest of Timbuctoo. 
Askia the Great, who usurped the throne on the death of Ali, 
founded thethird dynasty and a system of government so sound 
that it lasted during furious internecine struggles fora century. 
The Songhois Empire at the height of its glory extended 
from Thegazza to Bammaku, and from Lake Chad to the 
Atlantic Ocean. While the seat of the Songhois Empire was 
at Jenne, Askia had his Sheik-ul-Islam at Timbuctoo. 
The Askia dynasty, after emulating the crimes of the 
Cwxsars, lasted till the end of the sixteenth century, when 
the Moors overthrew it. But the Moors soon lost their 
rich conquest, and in the eighteenth century the Soudan 
wus independent. The various nomads of the desert 
then proceeded to play their part in the warfare of the 
desert, and began an endless series of captures, murders, 
surprises, accompanied by a system of terrorism that lasts 
even now. 

Jenne alone seems never to have been taken or pillaged, 
and is practically intact, and shows us a truly remarkable 
architecture. The material is the sun-dried clay of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the huge walls are built with a slope, and are 
ornamented with a curious triangular battlement. The gate- 
ways are pylonic, and so are the numerous buttresses that 
adorn the great facades, and the pyramidal form is suggested 
everywhere. The only Moorish additions were the windows 
with shutters, and further architectural ideas would be 
crushed by their inability to stand the torrents of rain. The 
ponderous Egyptian forms, with the aid of successive rough 
castings, are almost intact. 


The first sight of Timbuctoo was as impressive as that of 
Jenne, but once inside the imposing walls our traveller found 
the place in ruins and apparently deserted. Only the doors 
of the various houses, massive, bound with iron and studded 
with enormous nails, revealed a possible solution of the 
mystery. A few days’ succession of visitors, and much 
studying of chronicles, human and documentary, enabled 
M. Dubois to reconstruct the history of Timbuctoo. The 
houses contain great wealth and there is a great trade, but 
such was the fear of the Touaregs that the doors were always 
closed and the merchants wore the meanest of garments. The 
Touaregs, a part of the Berbers of Algiers, are those nomads, 
driven south by conquest, whose existence in the desert and 
whose contact with the riches of travelling caravans has 
converted them into a race of ignoble robbers absolutely 
devoid of any principle whatsoever ; they are known as “The 
Abandoned of God.” One of their last victims was the 
unfortunate Marquis de Morés. Unaccustomed to the glare 
and sand of the desert, they have adopted a headdress con- 
sisting of two veils; one covers the throat and mouth, like the 
consumptive’s comforter, and the other hangs down over the 
eyes. Not the least remarkable feature of Timbuctoo are these 
veiled men. As great a curse to the caravans of the desert 
as the Thugs are to the Indian merchants, it seems that these 
degenerate descendants of the once brilliant Moorish race 
founded Timbuctoo! Situated on the edge of the desert and 
just on the rim of the fertile floodings of the Niger, what 
was originally a sort of camp became a natural halting-point 
for caravans, and a great half-way house for the river trade 
and the far-off towns of Tuat and Tripoli, Ghadames and 
Fez. Under Askia the Great, Timbuctoo formed part of the 
Songhois Empire, and the nomads were subdued. Its wealth 
was due to the merchants of Jenne, and it reached its 
culminating splendour with that town, and declined at the 
Moorish invasion, becoming once more a prey to the 
Touaregs. But the vitality of the city has endured, and it 
is stil a great market, retaining some industries derived from 
Moorish art that are famous now. It was the Timbuctoo of 
the Askia dynasty, the Timbuctoo of the sixteenth century, 
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that had such a world-wide fame, the mingling of Songhois 
civilisation with Arabian attracting the learned of Northern 
Africa. So great was the fascination of the town, that it 
might well be compared to the Paris of the Americans; and 

-many who reached Timbuctoo after long travels stayed years, 
and some never returned at all. 

Now it is no longer necessary for the merchant to wear his 
oldest slippers, or for the very slaves to hide their jewellery 
when they go to fetch water, and we may hope, with 
M. Dubois, that the fame of Timbuctoo will once more 
wax great. The golden era when each traveller brought 
back marvellous accounts of his wanderings is almost over, 
but it has been temporarily revived by M. Dubois in one of 
the most fascinating books of its kind that has been given to 
the world of late years. It is not too long, it is thoughtful 
but not heavy, and it abounds with those touches of the skilful 
writer which add to the most striking facts. It is also plenti- 
fally illustrated, and affords us a startling insight into one of 
the most curious phases of Egyptian and Arabian civilisation 
that can be seen anywhere, a phase embodied in the tradition 
of Jenne and the ruins of “ Timbuctoo the Mysterious,” the 
once-famous Queen of the Soudan. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
TOLERATION. 


[To rue Epiron or THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—Thomas Carlyle, on returning from a short visit to 
Belgium, was giving me an account of his trip, and in 
describing the priests, whom he said that he met at every 
turn of the streets, in their black cassocks, he added,—“ It 
did me harm to see them.” 

By one of those whirligigs of memory which we all know 
of, the incident came back to me while I found myself re- 
peating in reference to another story of priests and black gowns 
and shovel hats,—“It does me good to read it.” The story 
which I found so beneficent was that series of idylls—charm- 
ing little pictures—which Mrs. Ady has given us in Jean 
Francois Millet’s records of his life, and in which your readers 
have, I am sure, found no little enjoyment. I refer to the 
account of the book and its contents which was given lately 
in the Spectator. It is not a mere word-jingle which thus 
brings these two comments together; there is a real relation 
between the two though it be through contradictories. All 
who remember Carlyle know how he hated Popery. Even 
when some of us hopeful enthusiasts were expecting that a 
reform and reconstitution of the Church of Rome was 
possible at the hands of the well-meaning Pio Nono, Carlyle 
maintained that it was all as useless as to attempt to repair a 
kettle of which nothing but the rust was left. And many 
Englishmen, if not quite so fierce in their denunciations as 
was Carlyle, hold him to be, in the main, right. Many English- 
men, even if they were not born north of the Tweed, seem to have 
this horror of Popery bred in them as a part of their inherited 
national life. “ Life would not be worth having without its pre- 
judices ” was once said to me by a statesman; and it must 
be confessed that many of us Englishmen would say, or at 
least feel, that life would lose some of its charms without this 
hatred, and would be rather pleased than otherwise to think 
that we agreed with Carlyle, even though it did us harm so to 
agree with him. Even the calmer and more judicial minds 
among us will be found to condemn the claims of the “ un- 
historical monarchy ” and to enter protest against it as an 
arrest of Christian culture and civilisation,—an arrest which 
soon becomes a retrogression. 


Henry VIII. advised his Parliament not to be too curious 
in their swmpsimus, or too obstinate in their mumpsimus, in 
the matter of Church reform. But while in no country was 
this attempt at a middle course more thoroughly made than 
in England, in none has it been more thoroughly repudiated 
by the “ unhistorical monarchy” of Papal Rome from the 
days of Henry down to the Encyclical of the present Pope 
pronouncing on the non-validity of Anglican Orders. It 
must be the duty of Englishmen (God’s Englishmen, as Milton 
calls us) to hate, as Carlyle did, the superstition which 
requires us to hold as essentials of our Christian faith that 
mumpsimus and hocus-pocus are good Latin, and must be 
always employed in the highest forms of that worship of God 
which is the first need of our life. In the study and the 











closet it may be easy to feel it to be our duty as well as our 
right to be intolerant of this intolerance of Popery. Yet 
when we meet the signs and symbols of it in the corners of 
the streets 2s Carlyle did, we feel that it does us harm. And 
then we know how pleasant it is, how much good it does us 
in our deepest spiritual life, to have such evidence as we have 
in the book I have referred to, of a Christian life which we 
have been sharing with those humble peasants, It does us 
good, not harm, to see the black gown of the Abbé, Millet’s 
great uncle, as he comes back from morning Mass, and only 
lays it aside to take part with his more than ordinary strength 
of muscle in the ploughing or reaping of the fields of the little- 
peasant freehold of the family, or builds there a wall of stones 
which no arm but his can lift, and forms charming pictures 
of this village life, in which Jean Francois Millet was born 
and had been brought up. It has been told already how in. 
early childhood the wonderful boy awakened deeper than 
common thoughts and feelings in the minds and hearts of 
the successive Curés of the village as well as in his own 
family. It is touching to read of the fatherly love for the 
wondrous boy shown by one after another of these pious men 
condemned to childlessness by an enforced celibacy; how by 
the Bible and Virgil they trained him in the knowledge of 
God and the study of Nature, and with something of pro- 
phetic strain warned him with words of sympathy of the hard 
lot of suffering which he must expect as the faithful follower 
of such teaching. There was no mumpsimus or hocus-pocus. 
here. It was the true call of the voice of God and of Nature 
which the boy heard through the mouths of these men; and 
the answer of his life—“ framed in the silent poesy of form” 
—was, like that of the Hebrew boy of old,—* Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth.”—I am, Sir, Xc., E. S. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





POLITICAL LUNACY. 
[To THe Epitox or rue “ Spectator,”’] 

Srr,—You have raised an interestirg question in your criti-- 
cism of my use of the word “lunatics” in your kindly review 
of my book on “ The Sultan and the Powers.” May I explain 
my meaning? To my mind the policy of the majority of the 
Great Powers on the Armenian question betokens a species 
of political lunacy. The fear which haunts and paralyses 
them is the probable downfall of the Ottoman Empire, and 
they have been pursuing for two years the very policy which 
is most likely to precipitate that catastrophe. The evidence 
of history and the theocratic Constitution of the Turkish 
Empire make it absolutely certain that an ultimatum pre- 
sented to the Sultan by all the Powers acting in concert 
would insure his submission without the firing of a single 
shot. Yet they refuse to apply the only effectual remedy 
lest it should produce the evil which it alone can avert. 

So with regard to a Russian invasion of India. The Russo- 
phobists omit two cardinal factors in the problem: first, the 
enormous magnitude and peril of the enterprise; secondly, 
the absence of adequate motive. I believe that during her 
last campaign against Turkey Russia had about half a million 
soldiers engaged against the Sultan. Yet her frontier was 
close to his. She had railways to carry her troops and war 
material to the Turkish frontier. She had a friendly popula- 
tion to co-operate with her on her adversary’s soil, and she 
had the valuable alliance of Roumania, which placed an army 
of thirty thousand excellent troops at the service of Russia.. 
Yet it took her the best part of a year to conquer Turkey. On: 
the other hand, she is separated from India by populations which. 
would resent the invasion of their territories, and by a series 
of chains of lofty, roadless, rugged mountains, with very few 
passes, of which we command the ontlets; with plains seamed 
by railways behind us, and a sea commanded by our Fleet ;. 
and with a teeming population of warlike tribes, who would 
not be likely to help Russia to substitute her yoke for our 
rule. Certainly Russia would not be likely to venture on such. 
a desperate campaign with a smaller army than that with 
which she invaded Turkey,—I mean with less than half a 
million of soldiers to fling against us on debouching from the. 
mountains upon our frontier. But she would require, in 
addition, a considerable army to distribute along the line of 
her communications. The number of camp followers, under: 
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the circumstances, could not be much fewer than the number 
of soldiers. Now, think of the commissariat necessary for 
such a host. Well might Prince Gortchakof characterise the 
fear of a Russian invasion of India as “ belonging to the region 
of political mythology.” 

And where would be the motive? Russia possesses vast 
territories full of undeveloped wealth and sparsely peopled. 
India is becoming over-peopled for its resources. Lord 
Lansdowne says that the increase of population during the 
decade previous to his leaving India was thirty-three millions 
in the territory under our rule. The acquisition of India, even 
without war, would be much more likely to impoverish than 
to enrich Russia, and I do not believe that she would accept 
it as a free gift. Ifshe wants more territory for the develop- 
ment of her trade, she may take it in the direction of Persia 
and China. India is quite out of the question. And this has 
always been, and is now, the opinion of the best civil and 
military authorities. 

I have, therefore, said that to credit Russia with a deliberate 
design to invade India is to imply that Russia is a nation of 
lunatics. You think, on the contrary, both my examples in- 
dicate not lunacy but folly, because\ “my ‘lunatics’ form a 
very considerable proportion not only.of the ordinary popula- 
tions of the earth, but even of the chosen men who guide the 
policy of nations.” I am disposed to deny that the “ lunatics ” 
form a large proportion of the ordinary population of any 
country. Whole populations may do foolish things from 
ignorance. But it is “the chosen men who guide the policy 
of nations” who are commonly guilty of what I call a 
kind of political lunacy. The vast majority, including the 
ablest intellects, of this country, believed, a little more than 
half a century ago, that society in the United Kingdom 
would be reduced to chaos, and people “ would not know” 
—as Chief Justice Lord Ellenborough said—* whether they 
were standing on their heads or on their feet,” if the law 
were abolished which sent men, women, and children to the 
gallows for theft above the value of 5s. And it was “the 
ordinary population,” the common juries, which compelled 
the repeal of that law by refusing to convict. People in 
the mass—as Aristotle observed long ago in his “ Politics” 
—are hardly ever guilty of the mental aberrations which 
sometimes pervert the judgment of “the educated few.” 
A powerful ingrained fear or prejudice may cause a few 
able and honest men to become monomaniacs on any sub- 
ject; but a whole nation will never become monomaniacs. 


T hold, therefore, that the majority of “the chosen guides” of 
the Concert of Europe have been labouring during the last 
few years under a visitation of political monomania, inspired 
by a dread of the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, with its 
perils for their separate ambitions, and they have thus failed 
to see that they have been themselves accelerating the débdcle 
which alarms them. This is not ordinary foolishness; it is 
the mental obliquity that comes of an aberration of reason on 
a particular question; just as a man who is perfectly rational 
and perhaps unusually able in general, may nevertheless 
believe on occasion that his arm isa pump-handle, or may 
refuse to sit on a chair for fear of breaking his body, which 
he believes to be made of glass. I have known two such cases. 


With regard to solitary action on the part of England, I 
have to observe that I have not proposed solitary action 
against the veto of the other Powers. No one can know till 
the proposal has been made that the other Powers would 
oppose it. And I seriously doubt whether Lord Salisbury 
“is now as deeply convinced that England must follow the 
lead of other Powers, if she is not to bring on a general war, 
as Lord Rosebery himself.” It will not surprise me to learn 
that Lord Salisbury has taken, not “followed,” the lead of 
the other Powers, even to the extent of proposing coercion. 
The wave of panic which passed over some minds is to me 
inexplicable. It assumed that Lord Salisbury was likely to 
be so mad as to make war on Turkey against the declared 
hostility of the other Powers. Nobody proposed such 
madness, and I am sure that no kind or amount of agitation 
would have forced Lord Salisbury into it. I have no 
evidence of any change on his part, nor do I believe there has 
been any change in the situation to explain the panic. 
Lobanoff and Goluchowski mutually pledged themselves last 
autumn to maintain the territorial integrity of Turkey as 
long as possible. I do not believe that there has been 
anything else whatever to account for the panic. 











As to the Khalifat, I do not think that any “expert ” doubts 
that it is an essential qualification for the Khalifat that the 
candidate should be an Arab of Mohammed’s tribe; that 
is laid down in the text-books of all orthodox Muslims. 
Therefore the Sultan is absolutely debarred, and has never 
been acknowledged as Khalif outside his own dominions, 


nor by the Arabs there. Moreover, the office is elective, not 
hereditary, and is not among the Sultan’s legal titles, which 
Ihave given in my volume. The Khalifat became formally 
extinct when Selim conquered Egypt nearly four centuries 
ago. But it was practically extinct centuries before that. 
After the rise of independent Musulman sovereignties and 
dynasties there never has been a Commander of the Faith- 
ful,—one Supreme Sovereign uniting temporal and spiritual 
power, whom all Muslims were bound to obey. 


As I have criticised Lord Rosebery’s Edinburgh speech 
with great frankness, may I say in your columns what I have 
said in my book, that I have never doubted his own earnest 
desire to put an end to the horrors in Armenia, and that I 
still believe that the policy which prevailed in his Cabinet on 
that question was not hisown? That is why his Edinburgh 
speech has so puzzled me. He has many accomplishments, 
but hypocrisy is not one of them. He could not simulate 
feelings which do not possess him, and therefore I entirely 
believe in the sincerity of what he has said at different times 
on the subject of Armenia.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcoitm MacCot1. 


[Canon MacColl is much too confident. It is absurd to 
call all the leading foreign politicians lunatics, however much 
we may differ from them. A lunaticis a person whose brain 
is believed on good evidence to be diseased.—Eb. Spectator.], 





REASON OR INSTINCT IN THE KEAP 
[To THe Eprror oy THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
S1r,—I suppose few people credit birds with much reasoning 
power. Yet the sheep farmers in the South of New Zealand 
have learnt, to their cost, that a bird can exert something 
which looks very like reason. Among the high mountains 
far south is found a handsome, slender, brown parrot, of 
medium size, remarkable for a very sharp, strong beak. It 
is known as the “kea.” This is the Maori name, and is 
onomatopeic, and should be pronounced “kay-ah,” after 
the harsh, long-drawn bi-syllabic cry of the bird. It is 
very inquisitive. So, when its haunts were first invaded 
by the shepherds, and it first saw curious erections of 
three long sticks of timber, and dangling from the cross- 
bar that very novel object, a freshly butchered sheep, it 
naturally proceeded to investigate. It liked the odour. The 
delicate white kidney fat looked tempting, the bird tasted 
it, and apparently liked the taste. It often came again. 
Then having a good bump of “ locality ”—and having perhaps 
watched from a distance the curious process of butchering a 
sheep—it proceeded to locate the kidney in the living animal. 
Then alighting on the sheep, it tore open its back, and 
devoured its favourite delicacy alive, fatally for the poor 
sheep. Great numbers of sheep were lost in this way. At 
one time the Government offered a bounty of a shilling a head 
for these keas, and large numbers were shot by the shepherds 
and others. Fortunately the bird, though not very rare, is 
not very numerous. This harrowing exercise of bird-reason 
is commemorated in a remarkably powerful painting in one of 
our little Colonial picture-galleries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Hunter Brown. 
Long Look-out, Nelson, New Zealand. 








POETRY. 


A LONG FURROW IN —, IOWA. 


Proves the furrow out, league-long many a mile ;. 
Let no dream of idle rest, no fancy thee beguile! 
Plough the furrow out, weary though thou be! 
Other work for other men; there is thine for thee. 





Plough the furrow right, over hill and dale! 
Keep thine eyes for ever fixed straight on ‘ Dobbin’s’ tail? 
Wortby beast is ‘ Dobbin’ there, set on oats and hay; 

But he knows they cannot be, not till close of day. 
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Onward then together, to the furrow’s close! 
Not till weary goal is reached, breathe the word, repose ! 
Plough the furrow out, do not break the line! 

Many a furrow runs beside, but this, O man, is thine. 


Fierce the sun above you, blinding heat and glare ; 

But the furrow must be traced; a nation’s life is there. 
Peasants’ life, and nobles’ life, and Kings’ to purple born, 
None of them can live without the ploughman and the corn. 


Ploughman then, and ‘ Dobbin,’ onward, do your best! 

Now the sun already slopes, sinking to the West. 

Shadows from the mountain-brow, lo! are lengthening fast ; 

And, beyond the cloud-capped heights, home is sweet at last. 
A. G. B. 


HODGE; “THE NATERAL MAN.” 


{r's nateral to wish for land in them as ’asn’t any ; 

It’s nateral to think a pound is ’appier nor a penny ; 

It’s nateral to try and get, and gettin’ not to lose it, 

An’ mighty nateral ’avin’ got for yer own good to use it. 


it’s nateral for them who’s up to kip down them who’s under; 
How cum that other way about ’as ollers bin my wonder ; 
That tother way of lyin’ down for others to pass over, 

Like openin’ gates for nayburs’ cows to cum an’ eat yer clover. 


Yer tork o’ kindness, love, an’ all: it sounds all mighty grand; 
I knock a thistle on the ’eud when I’ve a stick in ’and; 

Yer like to see another’s crop as blooms when yer’s is blited; 
I doan’t care who ist suffers ’rong, as long as I am rited. 


Yer say, I shud to others do, as I wud be done by; 

Well, Zur, if yer’ve a nag to sell ’ere’s wun as wants to buy! 
Tell me ’is tricks, ’is age, an’ wind, an’ why ’is legs is swellin’ 
{€’e’s the ’oss yer say ’e is, then, man, why are ye sellin’ ? 


No, Zur, down ’ere in Hagglinton, we counts an ’onest man 
is wun as ollers gets the most, an’ giv’s the least he can: 
e’ll swet an’ haggle, sware ’e won’t, brake orf, an’ go ’is way ; 
Bat giv’n ’is ’and, an’ sed ’is wurd, ’e’ll never brake ’is say. 
Yer call me Hodge : my name is Jones : thare’s Joneses by the 
score 
{n churchyard thare : they ollers ware a stiddy sort, an’ shure; 
But yer’ve two things we ’avn’t got, the money an’ the gab; 
Yer see, yer cum before us, Zur, i’ the fine old game o’ grab. 


its our turn now. “Tis well for you to tork o’ men as brothers: 
We'll do it too as well as you, when we’re atop of others. 
But now I do as I’m dun by, an’ thorns is more than flowers: 
£ loves men—Wal, a little bit, an’ out o’ bizness ours. 

A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


a 
MORE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES.* 


Mr. Austin Dosson’s work in the eighteenth century is a 
kind of mosaic background on which the conspicuous figures 
of the time move all the more clearly for being realised down 
to their smallest every-day surroundings. The effectiveness 
of this kind of work is increased when it is not so much the 
great and the well-known who are themselves treated in this 
minute, microscopic way, but when quite uncelebrated 
people, yet perhaps not without some small private distinc- 
tions of their own, are set before us in every detail of 
their daily circumstances. When we have a quantity 
of this fine work together, as in these eighteenth- 
century studies, we find ourselves with quite a new 
and familiar knowledge of the outside world of those 
days; and we come not only to know the great names 
and their works, but to understand what the streets and 
houses and libraries and shops were really like, in and out of 
which they went, what kind of people they met in their 
walks, or dined with, or dealt with every day. Looked at in 
this way, there is something of scientific criticism in Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s method of studying his favourite century. He 
takes a piece of Dr. Johnson’s world, divides it intoa thousand 
scraps, examines them one by one, puts them together to make 
his picture. Then, if Dr. Johnson or any other magnate is 
set in the foreground, we understand him even better 





than we did before. This is the effect, whether the 
artist meant to produce it or not. The analysis may have 
attracted him most; probably it did. He may have delighted 
in his special mosaic work, without much thought of the 
century at large, or of its greater figures, who have been so 
well studied for their own sake. But the synthesis follows 
naturally on the analysis, and as by the work of every true 
artist in every art, our minds are cultivated, instructed, 
delighted, without effort on their own part or conscious and 
evident intention on his. 


Now that we have arrived at a third series of the Vignettes, 
it seems nataral that their subjects should be a little less 
personally interesting; but this does not make them less 
valuable as studies of the time, and there is even some- 
thing refreshing in reading of people one has never heard 
of before. Among these is Mr. Thomas Gent, printer, the 
worthy subject of one of the best of these studies. Mr. 
Gent had a good chance of being as thoroughly forgotten 
as most of the other struggling tradesmen of his time. 
Indeed, many of the citizens whose tombstones now lean 
awry and illegible in old crowded churchyards may have been 
even more interesting and worthy of remembrance than this 
enterprising and unsuccessful printer. But he wrote his own 
life, wrote poetry and histories of towns, “ poor and prolix;” 
he played the flate and the fiddle. His autobiography, indeed, 
must be a very curious document; it was written in 1746, but 
remained in manuscript till 1832, when it was discovered and 
printed by Thomas Thorpe, of Covent Garden. Mr. Austin 
Dobson compares it with the memoir of Bewick, but there 
must have been a good deal of difference in the genius of the 
two men. Gent’s early years were full of variety and adven- 
ture; his later life, though he married his first love, seems to 
have been very melancholy, and he died in great poverty at 
last. As told by Mr. Austin Dobson, the story of Gent’s life 
makes a typical study of the printer, publisher, and small 
author of the eighteenth century. He was certainly an 
original person, yet hardly so original as to leave any special 
mark upon his time. He is, therefore, a most fitting person 
to take his place in this study of background. That there 
may have been many like him, who passed out of sight with- 
out leaving portraits or autobiographies, seems to be the chief 
reason for remembering him. 


Another attractive study in this series is that of Dr. Mead 
and his library. Miss Thackeray writes consolingly some- 
where of “the vagueness characteristic of well-informed 
people.” This is the fashion in which a good many of us 
know tbe name of Dr. Mead, if we know it at all,—a vague 
ides that there was once a well-known physician of that name. 
Mr. Austin Dobson at once puts the great doctor in his right 
place in our minds,—long, we hope, to remain there. For Dr. 
Mead, George II.’s First Physician in Ordinary, successor to 
Dr. Radcliffe’s gold-headed cane—now to be seen in the library 
of the College of Physicians—was one of those many-sided 
men who abounded in the eighteenth century. He had 
delightful tastes outside his profession. He was a great 
collector of books, and, to judge by the extracts here given us 
from the catalogue of his library, his taste in choosing them 
was supremely good. And—which is very rare—his generosity 
was equal to his literary knowledge; he allowed the public to 
consult his books, and even to take them away; and he was 
equally liberal with his splendid gallery of pictures, minia- 
tures, statues, and antiques. Another interesting fact about 
Dr. Mead is that he lived for years at 49 Great Ormond 
Street, in the very house which became, when this century 
was half through, the Hospital for Sick Children. We are 
reminded that it was to this old house, not then pulled down, 
that Dickens carried little Johnny in Our Mutual Friend. 
Dr. Mead’s portrait by Allan Ramsay is now to be seen in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


After an original tradesman and a literary physician, we 
have the figure, quite as characteristic, of a clever and ex- 
cellent fine lady. The name of “the beautiful Molly Lepel” 
is familiar to every student, however superficial, of the 
eighteenth century; but it is pleasant to read again of Lady 
Hervey’s charm, as well as of her goodness and talent, and to 
realise the kind of life and character, the relations with her 
singular husband and her excellent father-in-law, which 
belonged to a person so highly esteemed in her own day. 
Here, again, we feel that we have a fair type of the society of 





* Eighteenth-Century Vignettes, Third Series. By Austin Dobson. London : 
Chatto aud Windus. 





that time. This picture of Lady Hervey, so delicately touched, 
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with all her accomplishments, her hidden learning, her love 
of gardening and building, suggests that there were many 
women like her, though perhaps by lack of beauty and 
position unknown to fame, and interferes at once with any 
stereotyped notion of the frivolousness of our great-great- 
grandmothers. 

We have found most charm in the three studies mentioned 
here, but not one of the fourteen is without an interest and 
attractiveness of its own. The book, like its predecessors, is 
full of curious knowledge; and we need hardly add that it is 
delightfally written. All intelligent readers will hope that 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s eighteenth-century mine is not yet 
worked out. 





AN OLD DESCRIPTION OF AFRICA.* 

At-Hassan Inu MoHAMMED At-WEZiz, generally known as 
Leo Africanus, was born in Granada about 1495, of respectable 
and wealthy parents, who migrated to Fez when he wasa 
small child. In that learned city he received an excellent 
education, and at the youthful age of about thirteen entered 
the diplomatic service. His various journeys, which extended 
over the whole of Northern Africa, and to Constantinople, 
Arabia, and Asia Minor, were made sometimes in the company 
of his uncle, and sometimes “ in the train of ‘My Lord Seriffo,’ 
who may have been one of the Shereefs, who about this period 
were engaged in preaching the Holy War, which ended not 
only in driving the Christians from the coast, but in seating 
the Hoseini dynasty on the throne of Morocco.” But while 
he was still in his teens, he seems to have been himself 
employed as an Envoy by the King of Fez, and entrusted 
with important diplomatic business. When he was about 
twenty-five years old, he hud the ill-luck to fall into 
the hands of some Christian (probably Venetian) corsairs, 
“ who, finding that they had a person of greater learning than 
usual on board, carried him to Rome as a present to Pope 
Leo X. (Giovanni de Medici), in the hope, no doubt, of atoning 
by the pious act for a long accumulation of infamy.” The 
Pope was so pleased with the intelligence of his Moorish 
slave, and with the entertaining stories he could tell of the 
strange countries he had visited, that he quickly freed him and 
“ gave him a handsome pension that he might not have any 
inclination to leave him.” The supple Moor allowed himself 
© be converted to Christianity, and was baptised under the 
ame of Giovanni Leone, the Pope standing as his godfather. 
le stayed in Italy for more than twenty years, but appears 
t have died in Tunis in 1552, having again become “as good 
aMoslem as he had ever been a Christian!” His History 
ad Description of Africa was clearly derived from copious 
a careful notes, written in Arabic, while he was on his 
jorneys, but these notes were revised and rewritten by him 
in 'talian, with a proper insertion of opprobrious epithets 
her and there for matters and persons connected with the 
Maommedan religion. The Italian manuscript was dated 
152¢ but was not published till 1550. It was subsequently 
tranlated into French and Latin. John Pory’s English 
tranation, published in 1600, was apparently mainly derived 
fromthe Latin version, since it reproduces several of the 
errorfof the Latin translator, as the present editor points 
out. 

Leo \fricanus was a very accurate observer of places and 
peopleand can generally be safely depended on where he 
describ; what he himself saw. But he is less credible when 
he repetg the stories of other travellers—indeed, he often 
hints amonest doubt himself—and when he trespasses on the 
domain (‘natural history he makes many mistakes. He de- 
scribes aaost every town and district of Northern Africa, 
and his escriptions are wonderfully natural, fresh, and 
diversifiedhnd at times quaint and entertaining. Thus, in 
his accoun* of the mountaine of Nififa,” west of Morocco, 
we read (p.75) :— 


“The saicmountaine hath great store of inhabitants: and 
albeit the to; thereof are continually couered with snowe; yet 
doth it yeery affoorde marueilous increase and abundance of 
barley. Theide people there are so destitute of all humanitie 
and cruill belhiour, that they do admire not onely all strangers, 
but also do eu, gaze and woonder at their apparell. I myself 
remained two es among them, in which space all the people of 
the towne caméocking about me, greatly woondring at the white 
garment which wore (being such as the learned men of our 
countrey are Vsily clad in), so that euery one being desirous to 

* The History an Description of Africa. By Leo Africanus. Done into 


English by John hy, Haited by Dr. Robert Brown. Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. 





handle and view this garment of mine, in two daies it was turned 
from white to blacke, and became all greasie and filthie. Here 
one of the townesmen being allured with the strangenes and 
noueltie of my sworde, which I bought at Fez for halfe a ducate, 
would neuer leaue intreating of me, till I had exchanged it with 
him for an horse, which cost (as himselfe affirmed) aboue ten 
ducates.” 

At another time, being sent by his uncle to carry presents to 
a certain Prince, on the way he “inuented verses in the 
princes praise.” “Supper being ended,” we read (p. 307), 
“I greeted the prince in this wise: Your highnes (my lord) 
hath receiued all those gifts, which your humble seruant mine 
vucle (in token of his loiall disposition, and that he might be 
had of your highnes in remembrance) hath sent you: Now I 
being both his sisters sonne and his scholler haue nought 
else but a few wordes to present your princelines withall ; 
may it please you therefore to accept of such homely stuffe as 
my witt could sodainly affoord in the time of my iourney. 
These wordes ended, I began to read my verses untohim; and 
being as then but sixteene yeeres of age, the prince gaue 
right ioyfull and diligent eare vnto me,” and not only so, but 
next morning rewarded the young poet with fifty ducats and 
a good horse. This was better pay than he got for acting as 
judge in a certain poor village, which he visited, since “it 
was their custome neuer. to dismiss any stranger, till he had 
both heard and thoroughly decided all the quarrels and con- 
trouersies of the inhabitants.” For eight days he was engaged 
in the work :— 

“Vpon the eight day they all of them promised to bestowe 

some great rewarde vpon me. Wherefore the night following 
seemed vnto me a yeere long: for I was in good hope the next 
morrow to haue receiued a masse of golde from my clients. So 
soone as the next day began to dawne they placed me in a 
certaine church-porch : whither after an vsuall and short praier 
ended, each man full reuerently presented his gift vnto me. 
Here some offered me a cocke, others brought me nuts and 
onions, and some others bestowed a handfull of garlicke vpon 
me. The principall and headmen emongst them presented me 
with a goat ; and so by reason that there was no money in all the 
said mountaine, they proffered me not one farthing for my 
paines: wherefore all the said gifts I bequeathed vnto mine oste 
10r his woorthie entertaining of me.” (p. 277.) 
Fez and Cairo and some other important towns are described 
at considerable length, and many curious things are told 
about them. At Fez the porters seem to have worked on 
communistic principles, putting their earnings together and 
dividing them equally at the end of each week. “Strange it 
is to consider how exceedingly these porters loue one another; 
for when any of them deceaseth, the whole companie main- 
taineth his widow and fatherlesse children at their common 
charge, vntil either she die, or marrieth a new husband” 
(p. 432). Leo visited Timbuctoo, or Tombuto, and tells us 
that ‘the inhabitants and especially strangers there residing, 
are exceeding rich, insomuch that the king that now is 
married both his daughters vnto two rich merckants ” (p. 824). 
He was personally ‘“‘acquainted with Abu Bacr, sirnamed 
Pargama, the kings brother, who is blacke in colour, but 
most beautifull in minde and conditions ” (p. 826). 

John Pory, whose style is an excellent specimen of Eliza- 
bethan English, prefaced his translation of Leo Africanus 
with an account, compiled from other authors, of what was 
then known or guessed (especially the latter) about those 
places in Africa “undescribed by Iohn Leo;” and he also 
appended chapters containing “a relation of the great Princes 
and the manifold religions in that part of the world.” 
“Richard Hakluyt, who out of his mature judgment in these 
studies, knowing the excellencie of this storie aboue all others 
in the same kinde, was the onely man,” says Pory, “ that 
mooved me to translate it;” and the Hakluyt Society have 
done well to reprint Pory’s work. It has been excellently 
edited, with abundant notes and elucidative maps. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH.® 
WHEN a collection of pictures is put together for publica- 
tion the reading matter is generally left to take care of itself. 
Indeed, it is almost a rule,—the better the engravings, the 
worse the letterpress. The work before us is a most notable 
exception. The firm (Boussod, Valadon, and Co.) which has 
issued these magnificent reprodactions of the pictures of 
Elizabeth, of her kith and kin, and of the statesmen of her 
Court, has had the wisdom to get a man of letters and a 
historian of the first rank to write the reading part of the 


* Queen Elizabeth. By the Right Rev. Mandell Oreighton, D.D., Lord Bishop 
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‘book. The result is a unique combination of beautiful 
pictures and well-written history. An abler account of “ that 
great Queen of happy memory,” as Cromwell declared he 
must call Elizabeth, and of her life and actions, has never been 
published. Enemies of Elizabeth may perhaps think it too 
favourable, but no one will be able to deny the interest—nay, 
fascination—of the narrative. Before, however, we deal in 
detail with the Bishop’s study of the Queen, we must say a 
-word as to the pictures. We see Elizabeth at every stage of 
ther career, and by comparing the various portraits we are 
able to get a most vivid impression cf her face and bear- 
ing. The most obviously beautiful and taking of these is 
the Queen Elizabeth as Diana, taken from the picture at 
Hatfield. Here we see the Queen as Ben Jonson saw her, or 
professed to see her, when he wrote his “Queen and huntress 
chaste and fair.” The Queen is seated—we presume in her 
“silver chair.” On her head is the crescent, at her back the 
‘quiver of arrows, in her hand a bow, at her side a greyhound. 
Such a description sounds as if the picture must be fantastic. 
Yet itis not. The alert yet majestic face and the smiting 
eyes take away all sense of affectation, and the Queen, if not 
the goddess, stands confessed. More striking as a por- 
trait, though not so beautiful as a picture, is the Ermine 
portrait, also from Hatfield. Here is the Elizabeth of 
middle life, beruffed and bejewelled, yet showing beneath 
all the tiresome pomp the woman both of intellect and 
of common-sense. Another striking presentment of Eliza- 
beth is from a picture at Hampden House. This is 
a full-length portrait of the Queen in what we should 
imagine was only a dress of semi-state. It has all 
the appearance of rendering the Queen as she seemed in 
her daily life at about the age of thirty-eight or forty. The 
face is like that of the girlish portraits, and gives the feeling 
of a capable woman of the world,—fond of pleasure, but yet 
ever ready for business of importance. If, however, we dis- 
cuss all the portraits of Elizabeth, we shall have little or 
no time to speak of the Queen as she appears in the Bishop’s 
able biography. 

If Queen Elizabeth had a ruling passion, it was to make 
herself popular with the people of England of all classes 
and creeds, and to gain their honour, approval, and loyalty. She 
did not, of course, wish to be popular from weakness, because 
she was afraid of being disliked, or because she was one of 
those vain persons who cannot be happy unless they are 
basking in smiles and are thought well of by all the world. 
Her desire to be popular had a very different origin. She 
wished to be popular and to stand forth as the champion and 
interpreter of English feeling because she realised that this 
was the only certain way to power. She tried to secure the 
confidence of the people of England just as an able Prime 
Minister tries to secure the confidence of the House of 
Sommons. Her attitude, indeed, was repeatedly exactly like 
that of an able and strong-minded Minister who is intent on 
keeping his party together and gaining their entire confidence. 
To make the people of England feel “This is the Sovereign 
for us; what should we do without her,” may without exaggera- 
tion be said to have been her constant preoccupation. She 
worked unceasingly to prove to the nation that she was 
the one necessary person,—that without her England would 
be in dire peril, but as long as she lived, safe and happy. 
Her desire to be the necessary person often carried her, indeed, 
into acts which were far from patriotic. She refused to settle 
the succession and to put at rest many other doubtful points, 
because she saw that the dread of what might come after her 
helped to enforce her own position and to make men regard 
her as their bulwark and salvation. That this desire to be 
popular was founded upon deep policy and a clear-sighted 
apprehension of the English character cannot be doubted. 
It was, however, also adopted from necessity, at any rate in 
the early part of her reign. Elizabeth when she came to the 
throne was in a position of very great difficulty and danger. 
The country was itself weak and divided, and was full of 
factious and ambitious men. The Queen was perfectly right 
when she came to the conclusion that she could only reign in 
security by getting the people of England at her back. By 
the time she had succeeded in doing this a third of her reign 

had passed, and the search for a wide, as contrasted with a 
sectional, popularity had become a habit,—and a habit sup- 
ported by the knowledge that to gain the confidence of her 
people was to gain a source of power denied to ordinary 
Sovereigns. Elizabeth, having tasted the advantages of 





popular confidence, was not the woman to throw them away 
even in order to indulge her own strong will. Bishop Creighton 
brings this fact out with great clearness :— 


“ Elizabeth’s first appearance in public showed th 

popularity above all things, hn gon st no th -anshog Pogo 
If ever any person had either the gift or the style to win the 
hearts of the people, it was this Queen; and if ever she did ex- 
press the same, it was at that present, in coupling mildness with 
majesty, as she did, and in stately stooping to the meanest sort 
All her faculties were in motion, and every motion seemed a well- 
guided action. Her eye was set on one; her ear listened to 
another; her judgment ran upon a third; to a fourth she 
addressed her speech. Her spirit seemed to be everywhere, and 
yet so entire in herself, as it seemed to be nowhere else. Some 
she pitied; some she commended; some she thanked; at others 
she pleasantly and wittily jested, contemning no person, neglect- 
ing no office; and distributing her smiles, looks and graces so 
artificially, that thereupon the people redoubled the testimony of 
their joys; and afterwards, raising everything to the highest 
strain, filled the ears of all men with immoderate extolling their 
Prince. In all the pageantry which ushers in a new reign, 
Elizabeth was busy in endearing herself to the hearts of her 
people ; she used every opportunity of showing herself in public, 
and she was affable to all. She laid from the beginning the 
foundations of that personal popularity which she never lost, and 
which was her strongest weapon amid all her perils.” 


Of Elizabeth’s personal and private character it is difficult 
to speak with respect. We may—nay, must—admire her as a 
patriot and a politician, but as a woman she is not a pleasant 
study. But though her coarseness of fibre and her want of 
the finer feelings are apparent, it would be most unfair to 
shut our eyes to the excuses which can be justly pleaded in 
her favour. Dr. Creighton shows how evil were the influ. 
ences to which she was exposed asa girl. Not only did she 
live surrounded by political intrigues, and pass a consider- 
able space of time as a prisoner in fear of death; but when 
hardly more than a child she was subjected to an experience 
that was almost certain to harden and degrade her nature. 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley, the Lord High Admiral during 
the reign of Edward VI., conceived the idea of rising to 
power by marrying Elizabeth. He was first the lover, and 
then became the husband, of the Queen Dowager, Catherine 
Parr. This brought him near the person of Elizabeth, ag 
the Queen Dowager was the girl’s guardian. He was a very 
handsome man, and used the position which he thus occupied 
towards Elizabeth without scruple. At first the Queer 
Dowager thought no evil, “ but it soon became evident eve) 
to her that Seymour was making love to Elizabeth in. 
corsupting way, and that Elizabeth showed no displeasure t 
his revolting attentions.” The result was that Elizabeth add 
Seymour were kept apart. When, however, the Quen 
Dowager died, Seymour attempted to renew his intrigue wh 
Elizabeth, and now talked of marriage. But Seymour .id 
not keep his designs secret, and when his brother, the ko- 
tector Somerset, heard of his designs he had Seymur 
arrested :— 

“In January, 1549, Lord Seymour was arrested on a chare of 
high treason. Elizabeth’s governess, Catherine Ashley, an her 
steward, Thomas Parry, were carried away and imprisoned the 
Tower. Elizabeth herself was confined to her house at Hofield, 
under the guardianship of Sir Robert Tyrwhit, who was carged 
by the Council to examine her and discover evidence gainst 
Seymour. It was a terrible position for a young girl 10 was 
not yet sixteen. Deprived of her only friends, not knowiz what 
they might reveal, left alone to the mercy of an astuteofficial, 
whose duty it was to examine her from day to day, and :ake her 
admit her guilt, she well might quail. Her honour, ven her 
life, was at stake. She was at the mercy of her servats. She 
had not the unconsciousness of absolute innocence, ad could 
only confide in the fidelity of her imprisoned attendats and in 
her own dexterity. At first she burst into a flood of ears, and 
Tyrwhit thought that his task would be easy. He svised her 
to confess everything ; the evil and shame would beuscribed to 
Catherine Ashley; she would be forgiven on the ore of her 
youth. But Elizabeth soon regained her self-commanin the face 
of danger. He could get nothing from her; ‘and ye’ he writes, 
‘I can see from her face that she is guilty, but © will abide 
mere storms before she accuses Mrs. Ashley.? Thnext day he 
succeeded no better, and could only repeat, ‘I d assure your 
Grace she hath a very good wit, and nothing is go®m of her but 
by great policy.’ Elizabeth would not commit Irself, and in a 
week’s time felt sufficiently secure of the reticencef her servants 
to write in a dignified strain to the Protectodefending her 
reputation, and protesting her innocence. ‘ Myonscience,’ she 
wrote, ‘beareth me witness, which I would nc for all earthly 
things offend in anything, for I know I have Soul to save, as 
well as other folks have, wherefore I will 0ove all things 
have respect unto this same.’ As nothing cod be discovered 
from Elizabeth, Tyrwhit turned his attention» her imprisoned 
steward, Parry, and extracted from him an accott of the unseemly 
familiarities between his mistress and Lord Smour. Catherine 
Ashley could not deny her knowledge of ti, and furnished » 
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few more particulars. Then Tyrwhit returned to Elizabeth and 
put the two confessions into her hand. She read them abashed 
and breathless. But when Tyrwhit told her that Catherine Ashley 
would say nothing till she was confronted with Parry, the Tudor 
rage broke forth. ‘False wretch,’ she cried, ‘he promised not to 
confess to death ; how could he make such a promise and break 
it?? Yet, downcast as she was at reading the record of her in- 
discretion, she soon recovered her presence of mind. She saw 
that on the main points her servants had stood firm. They 
sacrificed Elizabeth’s private character to maintain her political 
innocence. She had been a shameless flirt, but had never con- 
templated marrying Seymour without the consent of the Council. 
Elizabeth took her cue accordingly. Tyrwhit could extract 
nothing from her except scraps of foolish conversation about the 
possibility of such a marriage, in answer to which suggestions 
she always reserved the Council’s assent. ‘They all sing the 
game song,’ said Tyrwhit wearily, ‘and so I think they would not 
do unless they had got the note before.’ After all his efforts, the 
girl of sixteen baffled the experienced man of affairs.” 


Wecan hardly wonder that such an experience had a most evil 
effect upon Elizabeth’s character. 

We have dwelt upon what seemed to us the newest and 
most striking things in Bishop Creighton’s book, but must 
leave undiscussed a dozen other topics of capital interest, such 
as the dealings of Elizabeth with Mary Queen of Scots, and her 
‘behaviour towards Leicester and Essex. We must, however, 
remark that in our opinion Dr. Creighton’s references to 
Elizabeth’s alleged starving of the fleet which defeated the 
Armada do not seem to us conclusive. He seems to think 
that the evidence only shows that Elizabeth and her Council 
insisted on a careful audit in the matter of stores. We do 
not, of course, pretend to the historical knowledge of Dr. 
Creighton, but certainly our impression is that the fleet was 
starved because Elizabeth could not be induced to realise that 
the Armada would really start. She rana terrible risk rather 
than waste money, as she considered it, on needless preparations. 

Be this as it may, Dr. Creighton’s book is one of supreme 
interest. It does not from first to last contain a dull page, 
and the amount of quotations from original sources is most 
remarkable. Whenever possible he has given the Queen’s, or 
Barleigh’s, or Essex’s own words. The result is a wonder- 
ful sense of freshness and reality. If only all historians 
would follow this practice, how much less dull our libraries 
would be. Unfortunately, most historical writers think it 
better to save a few lines by putting the sense of the 
authorities into modern language. Jealousy of the inverted 
comma is a capital fault in the historian. 





CONSTABLE.* 

Tus is a new edition of a book which deserves to be more 
‘famous than it is; for with the exception of Gilchrist’s Blake 
there is no Life of a painter to touch it in the English lan- 
guage. The original edition was published in 1843, six years 
after the artist’s death. This was a folio, and included a 
number of the mezzotint plates by David Lucas, after Con- 
stable’s pictures. A second edition followed in 1845, smaller 
in size, and without the plates. This volume, like the first, 
‘has long been out of print, so that to the present generation 
an excellent book has not been readily accessible. The 
volume before us restores the illustrations and adds to their 
number. It is edited by Mr. Robert OC. Leslie, a son of Con- 
stable’s friend, the author of the book. He adds a few notes and 
an introduction. The only part of this to which we need refer 
isa warning tothe publicagainst the numerous forgeries of Con- 
stable’s work which have appeared in the market, particularly 
of his dashing sketches. For an ignorant eye these are readily 
enough parodied. The author of the introduction might have 
been even plainer-spoken with advantage, knowing as he does 
from his childhood the euvre of the master. 

For once in a way, in Leslie’s biography, the method was 
justified of “allowing the subject of the biography to tell his 
own story.” We are accustomed to have this method offered 
as the plea of the lazy or incompetent biographer in case 
after case where either there is no story to tell, or the writer 
of the letters makes no attempt to tell it. To take recent 
instances, what excuse was there for the publication of reams 
of triviality in the letters of Matthew Arnold and Dante 
Rossetti, except the superstition that a biographer fulfils his 
function by shovelling out the correspondence of an artist ? 
It so happens that there are artists to whom correspondence 





® Life and Letters of John Constable, R.A, By O. R. Leslie,R.A. With 3 Por- 
traits and 42 Illustrations, together with some Notes by Robert ©. Leslie. 
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is, except very occasionally, a bore, and we must look for the 
living part of them elsewhere. 

With Constable it is very different. Not only had he the 
literary gift, not always vouchsafed to a painter (a single 
phrase like “More overbearing meekness I never met with 
in any one man” would prove it), but he also had from the 
first the clearest ideas of what he was about in his painting, 
his task of giving a fresh dose of Nature to the exhausted 
landscape formula of his contemporaries, and what is more, he 
had the habit of confiding those ideas as his work went on, to 
one correspondent after another. Dunthorne, the village 
glazier, who was his first teacher and friend, begins the list ; 
it continues through those letters to Miss Bicknell in which 
the defence or apology of his art alternates with the urging 
of his suit on that prim and dutiful lady; then there is 
Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, his friend and patron, the 
recipient of some of the warmest and most intimate expressions 
of his intentions as a painter; and there are others, like 
Leslie himself, to whom Constable wrote in friendly freedom. 

Leslie’s part in arranging all this correspondence was done 
with admirable discrimination. His duty was not altogether 
easy, for apart from the task of cutting out what was trivial, 
or of no concern to the public, he had to spare the suscepti- 
bilities of many contemporaries who came in for vigorous 
handling in the letters. A friend and fellow Academician could 
do no less than subdue as far as possible these evidences of 
hostility. Under the semi-transparency of initials a certain 
amount remains, and an almost ludicrous effect is produced 
by passages like this: “One ambition I will hold fast. Iam 
determined not to deserve the praise of S——, H——, O-——. 
D—, W—, R—-, &c., &., &e.” It could hardly be 
expected of the present editor that he should reverse his father’s 
judgment as to what sbould be given, and what withheld, 
but perhaps at this time of day there would be no harm in 
learning Constable’s views on some of the eminent bubbles 
among his contemporaries whom time has already pricked. 

An advantage to readers of this Life lies in the fact that 
so much of Constable’s work has now found a house in our 
national collections, whether at Trafalgar Square or the 
Kensington Museum. With the book in hand it is possible 
to follow his struggles over this picture and that, to watch 
the painter swayed between the poles of the masters he 
admired and his own discoveries in Nature, to compare 
directly the work of the modern, with his passion for 
“light and dew and rustling leaves,” with the more ancient 
exemplars of landscape-painting, with Ruysdael and Claude. 
We would suggest to the publishers of the book that for 
the ordinary art-student who has not two guineas to spare, 
it would be a good thing to bring out a cheap edition of 
the text without the illustrations, since the pictures are 
many of them so accessible. Many of the plates, however, 
are excellent reproductions of those mezzotints whose 
character renders so closely that of Constable’s painting. 
The extraordinary “Stoke Neyland Church,” a design for 
a picture never painted, is itself a desirable possession ; 
another valuable plate is the reproduction of the sketch of 
Constable done by Maclise in the life school of the Academy. 
We give a warm welcome to this new edition of a volume of 
letters not unworthy of a place near those of Lamb, Keats, 
and Fitzgerald. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PLEASURE-GARDENS.*® 
LONDON, insatiable leviathan, has swallowed up the neigh- 
bouring villages, where a hundred and fifty years ago the 
citizens made holiday under spreading trees, and escaped 
from the narrow, noisy streets into the quiet of the country. 
Gay, writing about 1720, says that in spring— 

“ Love flys the dusty town for shady woods,” 
and mentions as sylvan retreats “Tottenham fields” and 
“Chelsea meads.” In the same “Epistle” he speaks of the 
Hampstead balls as a resort of citizens’ daughters, and the 
name recalls Evelina’s trials with her city connections :— 
“*@Good gracious!’ cried young Branghton, ‘ why you're all 
as fine as fivepence? Why, where are you going? ’—‘ To the 
Hampstead ball,’ answered Mr. Smith.” And it was in the 
Long Room at Hampstead that Mr.Smith—the Holborn beau 
with the “fine varnish of low politeness” so praised by Dr. 
Johnson, who told Fanny Burney, “There is no character 
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better drawn anywhere, in any book or by any author ”— 
pestered the much-tried Evelina with his unwelcome atten- 
tions, Evelina’s Zong room, which she thought well named, 
as it deserved no other distinguishing epithet, now part of a 
private house, took the place of the older “Great Room,” 
where Gay’s city misses disported themselves. The site of 
the older building can be identified in Well Walk, but the 
bowling-green, the: “ rafiling shops,” the concerts and assem- 
blies; have disappeared with the gay crowds that frequented 
them. It is such old memories and historical data concerning 
the old London pleasure-gardens that Mr. Warwick Wroth 
has collected with infinite pains; with the assistance of his 
brother, Mr. A. E. Wroth, he gives information about sixty- 
four gardens, but he adds that this long list “does not by 
any means exhaust the outdoor resources of the eighteenth- 
century Londoner, who had also his fairs and his parks 
and: his arenas for rough sport, like Hockley-in-the-Hole.” 
Mr. Wroth divides the London gardens into three groups, 
the pleasure resorts of the Vauxhall type—Cuper’s Gardens, 
Marylebone, Ranelagh, Vauxhall itself, and various smaller 
imitations—of which the attractions depended on concerts, fire- 
works, and illuminated grounds; the gardens connected with 
mineral springs—Hampstead, Bagnigge Wells, Sadler’s Wells 
—and those that were more countrified, and come mainly 
under the head of tea-gardens, such as Highbury Barn and 
White Conduit House. Of these places of public amusement 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh are the best known, at least by name 
and reputation, to the modern Londoner. Pepys in his diary 
mentions the gardens at “ Marrowbone” as well as the 
“Spring Gardens, Fox Hall.” They were certainly among the 
oldest of the famous pleasure-resorts, but the Marylebone 
Gardens were closed in 1776, and Vauxhall, having been 
opened in 1661, lingered on to 1859. ‘Marybone,” as 
it was always written, in its earliest days relied on 
its tavern and bowling-green for attractions. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century the tavern was notorious 
as a gaming-house. Macheath in the Beggar’s Opera says :— 
“Phere will be deep play to-night at Marybone, and conse- 
quently money may be picked up upon the road.” Some 
years later the usual Great Room was built for balls and 
suppers, and concerts and fireworks added to the amusements. 
It was at the fireworks at Marylebone that Evelina, frightened 
at a noisy explosion, jumped off the bench she stood on, and 
got separated from her friends. J.T. Smith in his Life of 
Nollekens, says:—“The orchestra of Marylebone Gardens, 
before which I have listened with my grandmother to hear 
Tommy Lowe sing, stood upon the site of the house now 
No. 17 in Devonshire Place, and very near where Mr. 
Fountain’s boarding-school stood, nearly opposite to the old 
church, still standing in High Street.” Mr. Smith goes 
on to tell the story of Mr. Fountain and Handel, of which Mr. 
Wroth gives Hone’s version. According to Smith, “Mr. 
Fountain was once walking with Handel round Marybone 
Gardens, and upon hearing music which he could not under- 
stand, observed to Handel, ‘This is d——d stuff!’—‘ It 
may be d——d stuff, but it’s mine,’ rejoined Handel.” 
Ranelagh had a brilliant history, but a shorter one. On 
p- 206 Mr. Wroth speaks of its career of “more than a 
hundred and sixty years,” but this is, of course, an error, as 
it was opened in 1742 and closed in 1805. There is a picture 
in the Later Italian Room at the National Gallery of the 
interior of the celebrated Rotunda at Ranelagh painted by 
Canaletto which gives a good idea of its somewhat insipid 
gaiety. It must have been painted about 1746, when Canale, 
or Canaletto, as he is always called, was in England. Ladies 
in their hooped petticoats are pacing the monotonous round, 
the musicians are in their places, the lamps, not a brilliant 
show to modern eyes, are lighted; it must have been summer, 
for ng fire.is to be seen in the central mausoleum-like fire- 
place. Dr. Johnson’s praise of the Ranelagh Rotunda has 
often been quoted. He called the coup d’eil the finest thing 
he had ever seen. In this he was comparing it with 
the Pantheon in Oxford Street, which Boswell says was less 
brilliantly lighted. Evelina expresses much the same sentiment: 
“*I felt I could not be as gay and thoughtless there [the 
Pantheon] as at Ranelagh.” Ranelagh became a fashionable 
rival to Vauxhall. Walpole rejoices in the crowd of Princes 
and Dukes that frequented it, but the chief amusement, 
walking round the Rotunda to the strains of the orchestra, 
does not strike us as being particularly entertaining. Probably 





many of the frequenters shared Dr. Johnson’s feeling about 
such fashionable resorts, that it was not so much the half- 
guinea’s worth of pleasure to be got out of the places, as the 
“half-guinea’s worth of inferiority to other people” in not 
having seen them. 

Most of the pleasure-gardens owed their origin to the 
existence of a favourite tavern, possibly possessing a bowling. 
alley or a fish-pond, where the citizens could obtain good ale 
and cheap refreshment on Sundays and holidays. By degrees 
enterprising proprietors added rooms for music and dancing, 
engaged musicians or acrobats and rope-dancers to amuse their 
guests, and if they were fortunate enough to discover mineral} 
springs, advertised their discovery as possessing cures for 
every disease and as equalling in virtue the chalybeate waters 
of Tunbridge Wells. These pleasure-resorts had their periods 
of fashionable prosperity, as well as their decline and fal} 
into disreputability; some existed until their owners went 
bankrupt, some until the grounds became of more value for 
building on than for providing what Dr. Johnson kindly 
called “innocent recreation.” As London grew north and 
west of the city it gradually absorbed all the gardens and 
mineral springs in Clerkenwell, Marylebone, and Islington, 
and by degrees Chelsea and the south side of the river 
became also built over. Sadler’s Wells is still repre- 
sented by a music-hall, but Bagnigge Wells and the 
famous Islington Spa are only to be traced in a public-house 
and an inscription. Part of Ranelagh Gardens still remain, 
adjoining the grounds of Chelsea Hospital. It is free and open 
to the public now, and with the end of the present century 
comes an awakening to the need of preserving open spaces 
and quiet retreats for the caged-in Londoner. The old 
pleasure-gardens north and south of the Thames have dis- 
appeared entirely, and in their stead are arising parks and 
embankments, and the transforming of churchyards into 
shady retreats for the living. 

Mr. Wroth has done his work well, and has illustrated his 
descriptions with reproductions of contemporary views. There 
is of course more material of interest in the accounts of the 
larger gardens—in the matter of Vauxhall and Ranelagh 
it is difficult to avoid comparison with Mr. Austin Dobson, 
whose “ Vignettes” are highly-finished and lifelike—but for 
the antiquarian and the lover of old London, who looks through 
the smoky medium of the end of the century to its more youth- 
ful days, when the city lay in the midst of villages and 
suburban fields, the very brevity and similarity of the notices 
will be full of interest and thoughtful suggestion. With their 
aid we can picture the recreations of a bygone day, and we 
can turn the dingy streets and alleys once more into gardens 
glowing with artificial lights, where the music is echoed by the 
songs of nightingales. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Dr. Conan Doyun’s stories are always welcome, if only for 
their manliness and hearty geniality. In Rodney Stone he has 
essayed to give usa picture of what he very justly calls an 
age of heroism and folly—the age of Nelson and Brummell, 
of the First Gentleman and of Walter Scott—and he has 
accomplished his task in a manner which, if not invariably 
convincing, is remarkable for its spirit and enthusiasm. The 
mechanism of the plot is decidedly artificial. Lord Avon is 
very naturally suspected of the murder of his brother after a 
gambling party, and disappears, to reappear some twenty 
years later, having lived all the while in a secret chamber of 
the house in which the tragedy occurred. The chapter in 
which the mystery is cleared up and Lord Avon’s character 
vindicated is the weakest and most laborious in the book. 
But if the book is weak in plot, it is strong in episode. The 
coaching race from Brighton to London between Sir Charles 
Tregellis and Sir John Lade is a really brilliant piece of 
descriptive writing. And the two prize-fights are un- 
commonly well told. For Rodney Stone is, in great part, 
an apologia for the Prize Ring. With all its faults, 
Dr. Conan Doyle points out, it was a strong age, and 
he contends that in developing and maintaining that con- 





* (1.) Rodney Stone. By A. Oonan Doyle. London: Smith, Elder, and Oo, 
(2.) A Child of the Jago. By Arthur Morrison. London: Methuen and Oo. 
—(3.) The Backslider. By Constance Smith. 2v-ls. London: Bentley and 
Son.—(4.) A Reluctont Evangelist, and other Stories. By Alice Spinner. 
London: Kdward Arnold.—(5.) Palladia, By “rs. Hugh Fraxer, London: 
Mauemillan and Co.—(6.) The Liteguardsman: a Tale of the English Revolution. 
Adapted from Schimmel’s ** De Kaptein van de Lijf arde’’? London; A, and OC. 
Black.—(7.) Le Selve. By Ouida. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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tempt for danger and pain which was at the bottom 
of our success against foreign enemies, the Ring served a 
gseful purpose. And he brings out in his vivid and realistic 
sketches of the heroes of the Fancy what we believe is un- 
doubtedly true,—that some of the best fighters were honest 
men and clean livers. But although his enthusiasm for the 
courage, the endurance, and the physical development of 
these men borders at times on the rhapsodical, he is ready to 
admit that even in its palmy days the Ring had its ruffianly 
side. “If the Ring has fallen low,” he says at the end of the 
pook, “it is not in the main the fault of the men who have 
done the fighting, but it lies at the door of the vile crew of 
ring-side parasites and ruffians who are as far below the 
honest pugilist as the welsher and the blackleg are below the 
noble racehorse which serves them as a pretext for their 
yillainies.” The sketches of historical personages—the Regent 
and his circle, Nelson and Lady Hamilton—are boldly and 
effectively dashed in. Dr. Doyle’s references to Sheridan 
will not please Mr. Fraser Rae; but he is to be congratulated 
on the characteristic mot he has invented for Brummell. When 
the narrator—a rather colourless personage—tells the beau 
that he comes from Sussex, Brummell replies, “Sussex! 
Why, that is where I send my washing to. There is an excel- 
lent clear-starcher living near Hayward’s Heath. I send my 
shirts two at a time, for if you send more, it excites the woman 
and diverts her attention.” Of the fops in general Dr. Doyle 
writes with a very shrewd perception. He does not condone 
their extravagances, but emphasises the fact that their effemi- 
nate habits were often united with real wit and remarkable 
personal courage. 


Mr. Arthur Morrison reverts in A Child of the Jago to 
the domain already explored by him so relentlessly in his 
Tales of Mean Streets. Dicky Perrott, the child in question, 
is the son of a thief and murderer, born and bred in the vilest 
slum of London, where men and women live and breed and 
fight and die like rats in a sewer. Dicky has some fine 
qualities, but heredity and environment are too much for him. 
The example of his father, the encouragement of his friends, 
and the insidious suggestions of the evil genius of the plot— 
a villainous pawnbroker and receiver of stolen goods—com- 
tine to make a thief of him; and after his father’s execution 
he is stabbed in a street-fight by a hunchbacked boy whom he 
had once cruelly wronged. It is a harrowing, horrible story, 
that makes the gorge rise and the heart sick, told—if we 
except the murder scene, where there are obvious reminiscences 
of Oliver Twist and Martin Chuzzlewit—in a plain matter-of- 
fact and passionless style. Mr. Morrison cannot be charged 
with aggravating the squalor of his theme by his method of 
handling it. If such things really go on, it is well that the 
world should know of them. But it is much to be regretted 
that the author omitted to state, as he since has stated in an 
interview, that “the Jago is only a plague-spot in the East 
End, which for the greater part is respectable to the gloomiest 
point of monotony.” We suggest that the substance of that 
interview, in which he pays such a splendid tribute to the 
work done by the Church of England in the East End, and to 
the Rev. Osborne Jay in particular, ought to be incorporated 
in the next edition of this painful but most interesting book. 


The novel of revolt has led naturally enough to the novel of 
protest or reaction. We have had the fierce tirades of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton and the well-bred cynicism of Mr. Norris, to 
which may be added the simpler, gentler, and more senti- 
mental methods of Miss Constance Smith’s The Backslider. 
Katherine Eyre, in whose fortunes the breakdown of the new 
principles is illustrated with a good deal of point and clever- 
ness, was a highly educated young lady who lost patience with 
her humdrum surroundings, and, having determined to live her 
life, left home, attended a highly emancipated debating society, 
and wrote a novel of the most elevated “ hill-top” variety. It 
appeared anonymously, but the secret of its authorship was 
guessed by a very unpleasant decadent named Carstairs, with 
whom, in a moment of “ Grantallennial ” expansion, Katherine 
was on the point of eloping. Katherine immediately repented 
of her error, though she still maintained friendly relations with 
Carstairs, and was already half ashamed of her novel when 
she met her fate in Arnold Grey, a scholar, a Christian, and 
a gentleman. Katherine makes her recantation to her old 
associates bravely enough, but she shrinks from revealing to 
her husband the truth about this terrible novel. And 
Carstairs, being a vindictive cad, uses his knowledge to blast 








her happiness, and for a time succeeds only too well. The 
subsequent misunderstandings, estrangement, and reconcilia- 
tion of husband and wife are told with sympathy and genuine 
pathos. The sketches of Katherine’s early associates, 
especially of Mrs. Heseltine, are excellently done. Miss 
Smith, it may be noted, judiciously refrains from converting 
any of the other hierophants of Feminism, but leaves them 
impenitent, though by no means united. Except that 
Katherine is rather severely punished for her literary indis- 
cretion, we have little fault to find with the teaching of this 
wholesome and sensible story. 

There is no more acute or sympathetic observer of the 
varied aspects of West Indian life than “ Alice Spinner,” 
whose new volume—A Reluctant Evangelist, and other Stories 
—maintains, if it does not enhance, the reputation gained 
by her Study in Colour and Lucilla. Of the jeight stories 
forming this collection none is more thrilling than “ Buckra 
Tommie,” a strange and painful tale‘of inverted race-hatred, 
in which the child of white parents is brought up in a 
negro village by the faithful servant of his dead mother, 
deserted by her seducer and disowned by her people. All too 
late his grandmother relents, and would adopt him as her heir, 
but environment has triumphed over blood, her advances are 
scornfully repelled, and the child lives and dies a negro in all 
but colour. In “A Reluctant Evangelist” we have the tragic 
history of a missionary’s futile heroism in Hayti. Ill-health 
affords his wife an excuse for a return to England which is 
practically a desertion; but while one admires the fanatical 
Quixotry of the husband, it is hard to withhold sympathy 
from the sorely tried wife. “The Principles of Miss 
Mehitabel” is a beautiful and touching story of two old 
maids from New England, in which humour and pathos are 
blended with singular felicity; while in “How the Bride 
Came Home” the author has given us a portrait of a young 
Scottish girl-wife drawn with a delicacy and tenderness which 
Mr. Barrie could not have excelled. As in the earlier works 
from the same pen, the balance is held with admirable im- 
partiality. No one who is interested in the futare of the 
West Indies can fail to derive profit and enlightenment from 
these vivid and suggestive studies, 


That gift of fantastical imagination of which Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser gave such agreeable proof in The Brown Ambassador 
is exercised on a larger canvas and with happier results in 
Palladia. Here we have no mixtare of fairy-tale and every- 
day life, as in her earlier book, but a romantic novel pure and 
simple, in which we are pleasantly reminded now of Mr. 
Marion Crawford—Mrs. Fraser’s brother—and anon, and even 
more, of Mr. Anthony Hope. Palladia is the daughter of the 
Prince of Schaumburg, who is hurried by her father into a 
mariage de convenance with the young Duke of Carinthia, in 
order to secure her position, for Palladia is his illegitimate 
daughter by a-gipsy, substituted during his wife’s deliriam 
for her dead baby. The marriage is extremely distasteful 
to Palladia, who is entirely ignorant of her antecedents; 
but her father works successfully on her feelings by the 
extraordinary stratagem of wounding himself dangerously 
—it is believed to be an accident—and appealing to 
her to gratify his dying wishes. The Prince recovers, but 
Palladia keeps her word, and enters immediately on a heritage 
of gilded misery, exposed to the plots of Anarchists and 
intriguers, and despising her weak and worthless husband. 
Her subsequent trials and adventures form the materials of a 
most vivid and engaging romance, told with the utmost 
vivacity and charm. Palladia herself is a most fascinating 
heroine, though her character belies her ancestry. She is far 
more like a high-spirited English girl than anything else. 
And the same remark, with the necessary modifications, 
applies to many of the other characters and to the conversa- 
tions generally. There is none of that intimate perception of 
foreign modes of thought which is found, for example, in the 
works of Dorothea Gerard. But with all deductions this is 
a most engrossing and ingenious story, printed in abominably 
small type. The one-volume system has certainly notorious 
drawbacks. 

From the publisher’s notice which accompanies The Life- 
guardsman we learn that this is not a translation, but a free 
adaptation and condensation of two stories by the Dutch 
novelist, Hendrik Jan Schimmel. Some of the incidents 
have been slightly varied; comments from an English point 
of view have been added; names have been altered; passages 
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have been omitted or revised in conformity with historical 
accuracy; while, finally, a new complexion has been given to 
the dénouement by “permitting the life of Karel Semeyns to 
end as a not ignoble tragedy, full of moral interest at the 
point to which the Dutch auther had brought it, rather than 
to comply with the practice of novelists who finally dispense 
shares of worldly happiness to their favourite creatures.” 
Inasmuch as all this has been done with the consent of the 
Dutch author, the anonymous adapter stands acquitted of 
taking unwarrantable liberties with the original. But such a 
process obviously renders it difficult for a reviewer unfamiliar 
with Dutch exactly to apportion the credit of the result 
between Mynheer Schimmel and his anonymous English 
sponsor. Taking the book as it stands, however, we are chiefly 
impressed by the interesting and conscientious sketch which it 
gives of the expedition of William of Orange, and the sympa- 
thetic yet faithful portrait of the great Stadtholder himseif. 
The underplot is far less satisfactory. Karel Semeyns, the 
“Lifeguardsman,” a brave, homely, angular Dutch officer, 
employed on important secret service by the Prince of 
Orange, soon forfeits the respect of the reader by the 
unaccountable and unconvincing rapidity with which, during 
his absence in England, he turns his back on an honourable 
past, betrays his allegiance to his heroic wife, succumbs to 
the wiles of a wanton, wrecks his career, blindly flings away 
the golden chance of reunion with his wife and children, and 
seeks to cover a multitude of sins and follies by a soldier’s 
death. There is a certain homely vigour about the book; 
the few scenes of Dutch family life are excellently done, and 
the historical groundwork reveals the intelligent, con- 
scientious, and impartial student. But as a novel it is 
decidedly “stodgy” and wanting in charm and lightness of 
touch, 


It is a far cry from the Ouida of Under Two Flags to the 
Onida of Le Selve, a tragic idyll of modern Italian peasant 
life. A Russian noble, condemned to exile for the expression 
of Socialist opinions, escapes on the road to Siberia, makes 
his way into Germany, and ultimately accepts the offer of an 
Italian friend to act as agent of his estates in the neighbour- 
hood of Viterbo. These vast tracts of forest and pasture-land 
have altered hardly at all since the days of the Farnese and 
the Borgias, and, if we are to believe Ouida, the peasantry are 
still as brutal, cruel, and benighted as they were in the Middle 
Ages. The humane if injudicious efforts of the Russian to 
better their condition and raise their standard of morality 
only lead to bitter discontent, culminating in a plot to murder 
the stranger. From this he is rescued by the niece of his 
assailants, who pays for her heroism with her life. Muriella, 
the girl in question, is the one bright spot in this grim and 
gloomy tale of ineffectual benevolence and sordid brutality; 
and the really touching episode of Mauriella’s pilgrimage to 
Viterbo to pray to the saints for her master goes far to 
neutralise the painful impression created by the numerous 
instances of treachery, rapacity, and callousness which are to 
be found within the narrow compass of this story. We 
should not fail to mention that the effect of this sombre tale 
is greatly enhanced by the simplicity of the narrative, and the 
author’s intimate appreciation of the beauties of woodland 
scenery. QOuida’s style is here sober and concise: it is only 
the cruelty of man to his beast that now and again spurs her 
to a characteristic but pardonable outburst of eloquent 
indignation. 
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All-Fellows. By Laurence Housman. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trabner, and Co.)—In point of tone, which is as far removed as 
possible from the jollity that is generally associated with Christ- 
mas, this little volume—the tone, if not quite the contents, of 
which may be gathered from the sub-title, “Seven Legends of 
Lower Redemption ”—hardly comes within the category of ordi- 
nary gift-books. But in point of paper, of fantastic illustrations, 
and of the undoubtedly earnest feeling which pervades the 
author’s sentiments, even when most morbid, it belongs to that 
literature of the graver order which ought to be as much identified 
with the present season as stories of fairies and buccaneers. The 
prose consists almost exclusively of parables, or fanciful stories 
of hermits and saints, who illustrate Christian rules and maxims 
in a way that is certainly calculated to shock ordinary Christian 
notions. Such, for example, are the stories of the hermit who 











tends the wounds of a lion, only to discover it killing his son, and of 
the saint who finds his action in giving a cup of water to a damned 
soul turn out badly, at least from the theological point of view. 
Perhaps the best story in this volume is the first, entitled “Tha 
Lovely Messengers,” which tells how a disgraced girl finds more 
help for herself and child of shame among asses and steers than 
among her kinsfolk. Mr. Housman fears that his “insets of 
verse’? which divide his stories may shock “ readers who imagine 
that an assault is meant on things which they hold sacred.” This 
is possible. But the chief objection to Mr. Housman’s poetry ig 
its too great abstruseness. 

The Dead Prior. By C. Dudley Lampen. (Elliot Stock.)—This 
is a pleasant, mildly exciting, but obviously juvenile book. 
Gilbert Aubrey, the wicked and irreligious doctor of Monkton 
Friars, and Henry Purcell, the weak and easily led organist of 
the Abbey Church there, conspire—being inspired thereto by 
Aubrey’s sister, an unscrupulous and cold-blooded adventuress 
with whom Purcell fancies himself in love—to steal some plate 
that belonged to an old Prior of the Abbey, and which is 
buried in the deep-delved earth. But fortunately Aubrey is 
superstitious and nervous, as well as sceptical, and Purce'l has a 
pretty and sensible daughter, who is engaged to a very good and 
sensible musician. And so they, helped by circumstances, succeed 
in baffling the plot. Aubrey is literally crushed beneath the weight 
of his own infamy, and Purcell, by confessing his share in a crime 
which somehow, and in spite of its seriousness recalls Hermann 
Doiisterswivel and Edie Ochiltree, escapes from the results of his 
weak criminality, and Edith takes to writing agnostic articles in 
magazines. The Dead Prior might conceivably have been worse 
than it is; but it might also have been a good deal better. 


Tomalyn’s Quest. By G. B. Burgin. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
Mr. Burgin can produce a very agreeable story, and one full of 
genuinely good fun—when he is not striving too anxiously and 
assiduously to rival the Professors of the New Humour. Here he 
takes a very susceptible young man, Tomalyn Crane by name, to 
Constantinople, subjects him to the Cleopatresque fascinations of 
a Mrs. Brangwyn, and makes him the tool of a diabolic 
Russian named Gorchoff, who has an even more diabolic ally, 
an Armenian of the name of Kourrian. Fortunately Tomalyn has 
a good angel with a very plain face in the person of Miss Ulver- 
stone, who finally saves him from Mrs. Brangwyn. And Gorchoff 
and Kourrian fall out, with the result that the Russian is 
murdered by the Armenian, to be in turn shot by Crane, whom he 
has tried to poison, and who, although in a high fever, can still 
use a revolver. The transference of Mrs. Brangwyn’s skin to 
Miss Ulverstone is, perhaps, an incredible incident to occur even 
in Constantinople. Taken altogether, however, Tomalyn’s Quest 
is full of movement and of interest of various kinds and is very 
enjoyable. Mr. Burgin does not bore his readers by attempting 
to solve the Eastern question. 


The Squire of Wandales. By A. Shield. (Methuen and Co.)—If 
the final confession of Ninian Scrope, the squire of Wandales, is 
accepted by the readers of this book as it is by at least one of 
those to whom it is entrusted in the story, we have here a night- 
mare in real life. For Ninian is a systematic wife-killer, and has: 
been so from before he attained his majority ; when he gets tired 
of a wife or she offends him, he kills her and in due course takes 
another. The bulk of this book is taken up with his attentions 
to Alice Dobree, to whom he gets engaged while admiring 
another girl, Lelgarde by name, and who dies, but not by his hand. 
There is rather too much that is obviously altogether improbable 
in this story, and although its author is very ambitious, it cannot 
be considered a success in any sense. 


The Web of an Old Weaver. Given in by J. Keighley 
Snowden. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This story by the very 
able author of “Tales of the Yorkshire Wolds ” is one of the best 
“local” stories, not too heavily burdened with dialect, that we 
have read for a long time. It is a plain tale of a weaver in 
Cragside, Yorkshire, and of how he wove and courted and 
poached and shot a man, and how he got off after all, and 
married, and was happy ever afterwards. It is all very simple, 
but here and there exquisitely pathetic on account of its very 
simplicity. There is not a character in it that is not carefully 
sketched. Jem himself and the faithful Lizzie make an admirable 
couple, while the contrast between Weasel, the poacher, and 
Binnie Driver, the wise evangelist, is almost as skilful as any- 
thing that has appeared in recent fiction. 


The Evolution of a Wife. By Elizabeth Holland. (John Milne.) 
— One feels sorry to be unable to speak in terms of quite hearty 
praise of this book. For the author has evidently a not incon- 
siderable ambition, and meant to make a genuinely good character 
out of the very impressionable and impressive Marie de Haute- 
ville, who shows herself in her true colours at the very first 
when she sees a man in the Grey Nuns’ school. “ A bright pink 
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overspread Marie’s cheeks, two mischievous dimples appeared at 
the corners of her mouth, and her large violet eyes, so dull and 
languid a moment before, sparkled with new life.” Here we have 
the temper of the girl who is bound to get in and out of love a good 
deal. This is precisely what Marie de Hauteville does. At length 
there comes into her life a certain Count Rudolf von Ulrichstein ; 
indeed he saves it. And so she marries Rudolf. But he is 
passionate, and drinks deeply on occasions. And they separate, 
and she for a time “remains unmarried.” But they are married 
a second time, and in the end they seem to be happier than ever 
they were before. At all events, “she looked up at him, and a 
faint thrill woke in her heart at the sight of his triumphant, 
happy smile, and the passionate tenderness shining in his dark 
blue eyes.” Several of the characters are well drawn, though 
Harry Lascelles is too much of the conventional jilt. The Con- 
tinental scenes are almost all good. 


Tom Brown’s Schooldays, by Thomas Hughes (Macmillan and 
Co.), appears in a very elegant edition, with illustrations by Mr 
Edmund J. Sullivan. For the local pictures in Rugby, exteriors 
and interiors, and various scenes of school-life, we have nothing 
but praise. And the figures also are good, though, perhaps, a 
little conventional. The captain of the eleven on p. 287 is hitting 
very late at the leg-ball which he is supposed to be playing in 
beautiful style. If he touches it at all, it will infallibly be skied 
inthe direction of long-stop (they had long-stops then). This 
suggests @ curious question in the matter of illustration. Jack 
Raggles goes in, “scorning pads and gloves.” The artist, there- 
fore, is justified in representing his cricketers protected in this 
way. But were they used at Rugby in those days? (the date of 
the match is 1841). The impression of the writer of this notice is 
that it was not so. 

The Post Office London Directory, 1897. (Kelly and Co.)—This 
book, now that a few alterations have been made in certain 
details, is about as perfect and complete as anything of the kind 
can be. Here is a huge volume—it has increased by more than 
fifty pages since its last issue, and now numbers 3,054—strongly 
bound in leather, which came into our hands on the 18th of this 
month (December), and yet contains corrections up to the 7th. 
No one can say that this is not “up to date.” A special word of 
praise must be given to the admirable map. The conductors of 
this most useful volume have taken our advice on one point at 
least. May we again suggest that if they will follow the example 
set tiem by Messrs. Thom, of Dublin, and insert the rateable 
value of each house, they will make their book of the highest in- 

terest ? The values are, we presume, open to the public. Possibly 
the task of supplying the figures would be overpoweringly heavy. 
——Whitaker’s Almanac, 1897 (12 Warwick Lane), is another work 
of such standard reputation that it is scarcely necessary to do more 
than note and welcome its annualappearance. Far smaller in bulk 
than the Directory, it is far wider in its reach. It is, in the first 
place, an almanack, and it is also a cyclopedia of political, social, 
educational, and personal facts. It may not always be possible to 
find everything one wants to know in it, though indeed a dis- 
appointment is very rare; but thon one does not always look in 
the right place, and also some things are necessarily crowded out. 
We do not see, for instance, a summary of the occupations of the 
people of this country. Probably it is to be found in an earlier 
issue (“ English Censuses,” possibly). But this might be granted 
a permanent place. It is of great political importance. The 
various lists, &c., are, we see, corrected, as far, we presume, as 
was possible. November 24th seems to be the latest date; the 
name of Mr. J. Martin White, who was gazetted as Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds on that day, not appearing in the list of the 
House of Commons, while Mr. W. Williams, whose death on the same 
day was not known for a day or two after, is among the Inspectors 
of Schools.——Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Com- 
panionage (Dean and Son) is the doyen of all directories, for it 
has actually reached its one hundred and eighty-fourth year. It 
is well kept up to the time, and its corrections are of the latest. 
Lord Savile, for instance, who died on November 30th, no longer 
appears in the list of Peers. One event which did not happen 
till the volume was in the hands of the public may be noted here. 
One of the two Peers who were in possession of their dignities when 
the Queen came to the throne, the Earl of Darnley, is dead. The 
other is Lord Nelson,—born 1823, d. 1896.——Another volume, 
of smaller dimensions, but scarcely inferior utility, is the Windsor 
Peerage, edited by the editor of “Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion ” (Whittaker and Co.) It is, we see, considerably enlarged. 

Hazell’s Annual for 1897. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney.)—This “cyclopedic record of men and topics 
of the day” shows, we think, an improvement in this present 
issue, especially in the manifest purpose of the editor to hold the 

balance fair when controversial topics are under review. As it 
is now managed, it is certainly one of the most useful volumes 
published. The alphabetical form which is employed makes all 





the information easily accessible. Special pains, too, are evidently 
taken to make the various articles good of their kind. The 
political questions of the day are treated with special care. The 
official information, Parliamentary lists, Government returns, 
&c., have been corrected up to the latest possible date. The 
“ Annual,” it should be said, includes scientific, literary, and 
social topics, as well as political. There are also numerous bio- 
graphical notices. 
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eee COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

13 KENSINGTON SQUARE (close to High Street, Kensington, Station), 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 

In this Department LECTURKS are GIVEN to LADIES in the various 
Subjects of a University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of 
King’s College. 

Tue Lecturcs are adapted to Students above the age of 16. 

In addition to the usual Lectures, Special Courses will be given ‘as follows :— 
Early English Avchitecture ... 4. °:. W. CHurcH HoweateE, 
Wagner’s “ Tristan and Isolde” ... ... CARL ARMBRUSTER, 

The Mastersingers of Niirnberg. 
Elizabethan Poetry ... .. ..: se «+» HE, DE SELINCOURT. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 25th. 

For further information apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss L, M. FAITHFULL, 
13 Kensington Square, who will forward a full Syllabus of Lectures on receipt 
of foar stamps. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—DEPART- 
MENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. The NEXT TERM 
BEGINS TUESDAY, January 12th. Prospectus, post-free, from the REGISTRAR. 


| eee GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED. 
Necessary Qualifications:— ‘ : 
(1) A Certificate of Proficiency from some Institution for the Training of 
Teachers in Middle Class Schools, or ' 
(2) A Certificate of Capacity from the Examining Body of any University 
. within the United Kingdom. 
‘Further particulars to be obtained on written application to me on or before 
January 3lst. B. W. SMURTHWAITH, 
42 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 

Clerk to Governors. 





r AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 

ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 
—Escort from London, January 12th, 1897. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL—A PRIVATE 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS on Public lines. Inspected annually 
by the University of Oxford Delegacy. Principal, Miss BROAD.  Vice- 
Principal, Miss PAKENHAM WALSH, Newnham OCoilege and Cambridge 
Teachers’ College. Boarders also received by Miss Howell and by Miss Sumner. 


N G. 

















T rf. 2s ce. 2. 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 









Vicentini {fs Bacteria of the Sputa, &c., cr 8VO ..........ccceeeseceeees (Bailliére) 7:6 
Winckler (H.), The Tell-el-Amarna Letters, roy 8VO ...c......csseecsesseees (Luzaz) 21/0 
Wright (8. T.), Fruit Culture for Amateurs, cr 8V0............000c00004 (L. U. Guy 3/6 
Wows (W.), Outlines of Psychology, 870 .......ssseeee0--( Williams & Norgate) 7/0 


Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 
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OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE —SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Resident Masters, Governess, 
Stands hich, fares south, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private ficld for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMKS MACDONELL. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built, establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Climate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For airts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett, Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
4. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 














REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
Pp near OARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Cawb.) 
{ate Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, tevnis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





T, MICHAEL’S SCHOOL For THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN,—Visitor: The Lorp BisHor or CuIcHEsSTER. Provost: 
The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 
MOORK, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. Terms from Fifty Guineas. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. Pupils prepared for Groups B and 
“ Higher Loca!,’’ JUNE, 1897, Examination. 


p B araie SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
30 HANDEL SIKEET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


A Special Course of Lectures on PUBLIC HEALTH will be given next 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, avd MAROH, open to non-medical students.— 
Apply to SECRETARY at the School. 





DUCATIONAL CENTRE, NORTH of ENGLAND.— 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Small numbers; individual care and teaching ; 
Trained English and Foreign Governesses; Visiting Masters; Gymnasium ; 
careful pbysical training. Excellent health record ; good references (exchanged). 
ALI TLE GIRL RECEIVED on REDUCED TERMS.—For Prospectus, ** M.,’’ 
care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


ING’S SCHOOL WORCESTER. 


Endowed. Moderate Fees. Modern Side. 
NEXT TERM, JANUARY 22nd. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, School-House. 











UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mra. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J.W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons, Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &c., Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding, Prospectus on application. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will he HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 

QUEEN’S SOHOLARSHIPS.—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.— Classical, Modern, and 

Fngineering sides. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholarships 
have been gained,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER.—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 21st. 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on Kast Cliff. 200 yards from the 

Sea, Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ gardens, large field for 

games; carpentering and gymnastics. Special terms for Sons of Clergymen.— 
Kor prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M.A., Saugeen School, Manor Road. 








ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vics-Presidents—Right Hon, W. F. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B, 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

&*. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
R-ading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firru Epitioy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





MNHE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
hief Office—SALISBURY SQUARK, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s 6d.,or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co, Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





AyPeBAsTon HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
Ad 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 
The Scho>l Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
8“ ce with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and 
os sical Exercises, Fees, four to six guineasaterm. Pro-pectuses, &c., can be 
‘: sined from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM OOMMENCES JANUARY 19th, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &. 

PREsipENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1897. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTUBAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough Practical and Scient:fic Training. Preparation for Oolonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.8.H.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES,—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON MEMORIAL. 


ny 





In response to a general and widespread expression of opinion that the 
memory of Archbishop Benson shonld be perpetuated by some definite Memorial, 
it has been decided that such Memorial shall consist primarily of a Monument 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and that the further, effyrts of thoze interested be 
directed towards the completion of some portion of Truro Oathedral. 

The places selected for these personal memorials are those with which his life 
and work were most closely connected, Subscriptions are, therefore, asked to 
carry out these works, No decision as to the exact form of the Memorials can 
be arrived at until the Committee are able to form some estimate of the amount 
which will be at their disposal. 

It would have been possible, as has been bats ng in similar cases, to have 
asked for some charitable or ecclesiastical foundation to be initiated or extended 
in memory of the Archbishop, but his work was so varied and extensive through- 
out the whole Anglican communion that anything of that kind would appear 


inadequate, 
Presipent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
Vick-PREsIDENTS <H.R.H. THE DUKK OF 


YORK. 
.H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund may be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Arch- 
bishop Benson Memorial, Church House, Dean’s Yard, 8,W.; or to the Bankers 
of the Fand, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulpa, and Co., 48 Oharing Oross, 8.W.; the 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), Lombard Street, E.C., and all 
Branches; Messrs. Hammond and Co., Oanterbury ; and Messrs. Bolitho, Williams, 
Foster, and Co., Miner’s Bank, Truro. ie be 

Amount previously acknowledged, £2,082 18s, 6d. 
SECOND LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Rev. KE, P. Anderson £2 2 0| The Bisbop of Bath and 
3 £ 










































































Rev. W. Petter ........ BD Ol PURO cnet cd cneke 10 0 0 
Mrs, Wyatt (Truro) 0 0| Lord Justice Lopes.. 500 
Bishop Selwyn ....... 0 0| U. O. Waterfield, Exq. 10 00 
Rev. C. W. Penny .. 0 O| Mrs. W. Vigor Fox........ 10 0 O 
F. 8. W. Cornwallis, Ez 5 0 Professor A. J. Mason ......... 100 © 0 
Rev. Canon Orowfovt . 0 0} Professor A.J.Mason (Traro) 400 0 vu 
Rev. Ernest L. Ridge..... 2 0| Mrs. Walter E. Clarke ......... 010 6 
Frederick Wright, Esq. “a 1 0 | Lieut.-Colonel Sharp............ 200 
Rev. H. Bartram.................. 5 5 0) Rev. H. A. Oumberlege ...... 5 0 0 
Rev. OC. E. Shirley Woolmer 1 1 0| Bishop Barry. .....+......+0 5 00 
Bets C. BiG cccccesccocesccsceose 1 1 O| Mrs, Archer ...... 5 5 0 
Archdeacon Gifford .. +. es 0| Mrs. Archer (Truro).. 50 0 0 
Rev. G@. C. Reynell............... 2 2 0} Lord Lingen, K.O.B............ 5 5 0 
Sir John Hassard (additional) 5 5 0| Kev. Chancellor Worliedge.. 5 0 0 
vee 20 0 0) Rev. Chancellor Woriledge 
SEO Oh. CU asters - 100 0 0 
Rev. W. F. La Trobe-Ba | Miss Lucy Paget (Trur 10 0 0 
man... ‘ - 1010 0} Miss A..Paget (Truro) .. 500 
G. W. Johnson, Eeq............. 1 1 0} Rev. 8. Montgomery C. 
The Archdeacon of Brecon... 3 3 0} bell (Traro) ....ccesesecesesesee 010 0 
G. Moorsom-Maude, E-q...... 10 0 0} Bishop Kestell Cornish......... 3.466 
Rev. J. J. G. Graham ......... 5 0 0| Hugh D, Macdonald, Esq, 
Miss Constance White .. +. Ge GRUNER ibs decssdticcnnee 169916 
Rev. Canon Bailey, D.D........ 25 0 0} Rev. Prof. W. E. Coliins...... L 1 0 
In Memoriam, Mrs. Reginald O, Austen Leigh, Esq... $360 
Stewart Boddington ........ . 1016 0} Mrs. H..F. Church ...... 200 
Reginald Stewart Bodding- Rey. Alfred Gurney 10 0 0 
ae Sascaencacie 5 5 0/C. Banks, Esq.........0.+. 330 
Miss ‘'yrwhitt-Drake............ 1 1 0O| Rev. J, P. Fallowes ............ 220 
Rey. Canon John Wood ..... . 5 O O| The Lord Egerton of Tatton 50 0 O 
Sir J. H. Kennaway, Bart., The Rt. Hon, the Speaker... 5 0 0 
Mh Borerssessssccscorvecsscsssversccce 6S (OO) Mee. Coates - 500 0 
Sir Heury Doulton.. 5 0 0} Major Joseph Holt... § 5 0 
Rev. R. Patterson ........ «-. 5 O O| Kev. Canon Valpy .. 5 00 
George Marsham, Esq.......... 3 3 0| Montague Kingsford, I 330 
Sydney W. Flamank, E-q...... 2 2 0| Kev. T. Scott Huxley... ee 
Rev. G. H. W. Bromfield.. 1 1 0| Rev. H, M. Fletcher oe oe 
Mrs. E. 8S. Sher riff 1 1 O| Mrs. H. M. Fletcher ... 110 
Rev. Bi En Matber.......00..0000 5 0 0} Major-Gen.0. E. Camb oe 
Laurence Hardy, Esq., M.P... 20 0 | Rev. Dr. Blore 500 
M. and M, Gy.....0..+000 anonee Sar me Pee 110 
Rev. A. H. Lang... . 2 2 0| Anex-Roman Catholic Priess 1 1 0 
Miss F, Goldsmid......... . 5 O O| Rev. Canon Hunt ..... qeactiiaan 5 0 0 
Miss E, Stanley Clarke 10 10 0} Miss Waddington...... 5 5 0 
Rev. 8. Browne ........ 5 0 O| W. A. Lochee, Esq.... 5 0 0 
Rev. Herbert J. Dale............ 1 1 0] Rev. Canon Ellison... 33 0 
Sir Uharles Dalrymple, Bart., Miss J. R. Sharp............ er 
BLP ccceecsseseee0s esaereneet .. 5 5 0O| Jane, Countess of Bantry 3’ 3:0 
Rey. Canon Rawlinson 2 2 0} Admiral de Kantzow va ie 
Rev. James Tillard......... 5 5 0} Rev. J. Lee-Warner ......4.... 5 0 0 
Rev. W. O. Wilson .» 1 1 | Rev. Colin A. Oampbell ...... 220 
8. G. Stopford Sackville, Esq. 5 0 0 Rev. R. T. Woodhouse ......... 220 
The Bishop of St. Albans...... 10 0 0; Lady Duckworth (Truro)...... 25 0 0 
G. W. Tallents, Esq. ...... a eae — 
Rev. C. L. Burrows < sae £3,321 6 0 
O. B. Townroe, Eeq. ............ 1 1 0 


EDWIN FRESHFIELD, Eaq., 


LL.D. ; 
FRED. A. WHITE, Esq., ° Hon, Treasurers, 





1397, Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
13 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


LEONARD J. WHITE-THOMSON, ? 
SYDNEY W. FLAMANK, 5 Hon. Seca. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Patron—The QUEEN. 





The Public is respectfully urged to remember the vast- 
ness and sad necessity of the work done by this Society 
for helpless suffering children throughout the land, which 
is still inadequate only for the lack of means. 


Cheques and orders should be crossed “ Bank of England,” 
and sent to 
Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD, M.P., Treasurer, 
7 Harpur Street, 
London, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.O.8., Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &c. 
Kre@an Pav, —— and Co, 
Price 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,497.—An East End Committee wish to obtain the sum 
3s. 5d. a week to a respectable widow, aged 71, who is caltartagy tease eae 
and cannot work. Her husband died eleven yearg ago, and was for long a 
sufferer from spinal complaint, which often laid him up and prevented him Res 
saving. A friend promises £10 a year towards her support, and other funds will 
provide 10s, a mouth. 


19,310.—£5 17s. is needed to continue a pension of 7s. 6d. a week toa ve 
respectable single woman of 66. She was for many years manageress of the 
mantle department in large millinery firms, but lost atl her savings in a shop 
which she opened on her own account. For some years she has been quite 
crippled with rheumatism. 


18,902,—£7 3s. is required to supplement an allowance already made b i 
Company to a most respectable couple, aged 77 and 80, both Semete p fhae 4 
They have had no work for twelve years owing to slackness, and have been. 
living on their savings, which amounted toabout £200. Tuese are now exhausted 
The man has been in a club for fifty years. The woman is almost blind, . 











18,539.—£7 3s. wanted to continue an allowance of &%. weekly to a ve 
respectable deserving old woman of 75, formerly a dressmaker, now infirm an 
past work, and whose savings are exhausted. No relations able to assist, 





19,096.—£8 3s. 6d. is asked for towards the support of a single woman of 53 in 
a home for incurables. She is hardly able to move through rheumatism. For 
s)me years she supported her mother by laundry work, and saved over £100, on 
which she and her mother have lived for the past three or four years. Two 
brothers have now undertaken the support of their mother, and a home has. 
been found for the daughter at a cost of 10s. a week. 





18,374.—£10 8s. wanted to complete a pension of 10s. 6d. a week to two old 
sisters, The husband of one left savings of over £1,000, which were lost through 
the breaking of a bank and the bankruptcy of the business in which part were 
invested. 

18,916.—£4 lls, needed to complete a pension for the aged widow of a small 
shopkeeper, whose failure in business forced him to p:rt with his insurance 
policy before his death. Sheis infirm and nearly bling, and needs special care, 
Relations help as far as possible. 








A pure Solution. 


D | N N E t O R D , S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


MAGNESIA. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, rer Dozer, 
Bots. }-Bota. 
Pore BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


ST. ESTEPHE, 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom. 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9%, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fe old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s,, 368,, 42s, per 
ozen, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | 


Just published, price 1s. net. 


EALTH DISTRIBUTION, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
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Tux Great S1pEniAn Inon Roav, By J. Y¥. Simp- 
son, With Map. 

Twenty Years OF ReEviewinc. By Professor 
Saintsbury. 

Hatcyon Days. By the Author of ‘* Mona Maclean.” 

A Soupier’s CuronicLE, By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Dagiet: 4 Romance or Surrey. By R, D. Black- 
more. Chaps, 12-15, 

Tus REGISTRATION OF WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Tus Bisuor’s Pitot. By Andrew Lang. 

*J6 Reacett!” a Hungarian LOVE-STORY. 

Tur PsycuoLocy oF Feminism. By Hugh E. M, 
Stutfield. 

Is InELAND REALLY OVERTAXED? 

Tue Lanp OF SUSPENSE: A STORY OF THE SEEN 
AND UNSEEN. 

A Frxesu Starr. 


WitiiaM Buacxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


ACCIDENTS sponse, oxortse, | 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 











The Principles of. 
By C. Y.C. DAWBARN, M.A. 
Being in part printed from Lectures delivered to the 
Y.M.C.A., London. 
Gitbert G. WaLms ey, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool; 
SimPxkin, MaRSHALtL, and Co., Limited, London, 
and all Booksellers’. 





NOW READY. 


URKE’S PEERAGE, BARONET. 
AGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1897: a Genea- 
logical and Herald:e Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, together with Memoirs of the Privy 
Councillors and Knights. Fifty-ninth Edition, super- 
royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price £1 18s. 
Harrison and Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


IRKBECK BAN &; 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po:t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ANITARY ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION (London). Incorporated 1§S1. 


President, Dr. Kenneth Macleod. SANITARY 
SURVEYS, REPORTS and (after Certificate being 
given) ANNUAL INSPECTION of the sanitary 
arrangements. Chief Surveyor, Mark H. Judge, 
A.R.1.B.4. SCHOOLS inspected on same terms as 
private houses. Descriptive pamphlet free by post 
on application.—JOSEPH HADLEY, Secretary, 5 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 














including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1574, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS CvocoA. 


EPrPSs’s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOT?T’S 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE BOOKS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is kept in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent post- 
Sree on application. 
A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and GERMAN 
STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS 
is also kept in STOCK. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “ Dog Stories.”’ 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—KDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





PSeDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oer ane 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of tthe ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


1848, 


£25,000,000 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





Terms of Subscription, 


Halj- 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


STAINED GLASS AS AN ART. By Henry Hotrpay. 


With a Coloured Reproduction of the Drawing for “The Creation,” 20 
Collotypes, and Igy ree pee inthe Text from Designs by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, W. B. Richmond and the Author, 








Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE YOKE OF EMPIRE. Sketches of the 
,Queen’s Prime Ministers. By Reainatp B, Bretr. With Photogravure 
Portraits of Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, Peel, Melbourne, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone. 





Crown 8vo, 6¢. 


STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE CAMORRA. By 


CuaRLes Grant. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. 
CaPpPER. 
Mr. GLapsTONE writes to the publishers :—‘In all the tales I think it most 
interesting and instructive—in the two first delightful, and extremely skilful 
also...... Mr. Grant must have been a delightful man.” 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS, Miniature Edition. 


12 vols. in Box, 21s. 








4to, 21s. net. 


LEAVES FROM A DIARY IN LOWER BENGAL. By 
C. 8. (Retired). With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Including Etchings by RoBERT FaRREN, 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A very clear, a very lively, and a very accurate 
sketch of the civilian’s daily life and duties.” 





With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. A Record of 


his Irish Sermons and Addresses, 1896, Edited by J. H. Bernarp, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE.—New Volumes. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Ricuarp G. Mou.tron, M.A. 
(Camb.) Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. each. 

GENESIS—EXODUS—JUDGES - KINGS— 
BIBLICAL IDYLLS: containing Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 


TIMES.—“ The rearrang t adopted will und 
study of sacred literature.” 








btedly assist an intelligent 





Crown 8vo, 68, 


NEW STARTS IN LIFE, and other Sermons. By the 
Right Rev. Puituirs Brooxs, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of 
___ Massachusetts. 





Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


FOUR CHILDREN IN PROSE AND VERSE. By 


W. Treco Wess, Author of “Indian Lyrics,” “Select Epigrams from 
Martial for English Readers.” 


SECOND EDITION, Demy 8vo, 28s, 


A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arruve 
Pui.uirs, F.R.S., V. P.G.S., F.C.S., M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition, Rewritten 
and greatly Enlarged by Henry Louis, M.A., Professor of Mining, Durham 
College of Science. 








Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With the Rudi- 


ments of Geometrical Drawing. With Answers. By F. H. Stevens, M.A. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HYGIENE FOR BEGINNERS. By Ernest 8S. Rey- 


NoLps, M.D. Lond., &c. With 100 Illustrations, 








Globe 8vo, 2+. 


SELECTIONS FROM STEELE’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


‘““THE TATLER.” With an Introduction and Notes hy L. E, Stexr.x, 
M A., Trinity College, Dablin. [English Classics, 





Now ready, Part XV., Super-royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor Frizp- 


rich Ratzey. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Butter, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. With numerous. 
Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations, Also ready—Vol. L., 12s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 447. JANUARY. 
ConTENTS. 
1.Tue Secret or Sant Forex.) 4. Nor Mapg 1x Germany. 
ex Chaps. 27-30. L | 5. CATULLUS AND HIS FRIENDS, 
2. Revers oF tyme Save. 6, A OHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND, 


3. Mr. CuarLes LAMB OF THE INDIA! 
House. | 7. Juantra’s REVENGE. 





Price 1s, 





Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for JANUARY contains, 
besides many Stories and Articles:— 


NELSON IN THE BATTLE OF THE NiLE, By Alfred T. Mahan, U.S.N. 
Napo.eon’s INTEREST IN THE BaTTLE OF New ORLEANS. By W. H. Robarts. 
Continuation of F. Marion Crawford’s New Story, A Rose oF YESTERDAY. 





Illustrated, price 1s, 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for JANUARY 
contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 

Danxy ayp THE “Mason.” By Gertrude P. Greble, 

Mirrors oF Arr. By Tudor Jenks. 

Master SxrtarK, Chaps. 8-9. By John Bennett. 








Including postage to any part of the United 1°" Yearly, Quarterly. 
Oe sor ce cecd cad asteaereseacve ies EL & Giscices OM S000 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &&...,,.... ai cbieusddcacecoksvoastaencveisiseaienss BIC Cec OMe SiO Fa 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. ‘ 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


- HOLROYD (LADY STANLEY of ALDERLEY). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. Edited by J. H. ADEANE. With 6 
Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 

“Since the publication of the ‘Verney Letters’ no more delightful book of 
Engl!ish memoirs hus appeared than ‘The GirJhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd.’ 
pets Let those who love the gossip of the age of hoops and powder, misery and 
splendour, brilliant assemblies and vile roads, make haste to get this most engag- 
ing of books of its kind. We warrant that a treat is in store for them.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


Examined with Reference to the Physical, Ethnographic, and . Historical 
Conditions of the Provinces, chiefly on the Basis of the nue-Settlement 
Records and District Manuals, By B. H, Bapsn-Powe£ Lt, C.1.H., Hon. M.A. 
Oxon, With Map, 8vo, 16s. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Critical Analysis, and Notes, by G. Woosune Wapr, M.A., 
Professor of Latin and Lecturer in Hebrew at St. David's College, Lampeter. 
With 2 Maps, 8vo, 6a, 

“For any of our readers who are anxious to study the analysis of Genesis 
from the ‘critical’ point of view, we have no hesitation in recommending Mr. 

‘Wade’s volume as the best text-book for a beginner.” —Guardian, 


CRAGS AND CRATERS: Rambles in the 


Island of Réunion. By Witt1am Duper Oxtver, M.A. With 27 Illustra- 
tions aud a Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
By Micuae.t G. Murua t, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, Member 
of the Committee of the British Association, Author of “ The Dictionary of 
Statistics.” Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


THE RED SCAUR: a Story of Rustic Life 


in Northumberland. By P.,.ANDERSON GraHam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“To read the book is to get away into the country as it was a good many years 
ago. It is, moreover, to be refreshed by contact with a writer who knows tho 
English tongue, and uses it beautifully.”’"—Black and White. 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. 


~~ + “tp—elrme Brack. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson, crown 
v0, 63, 

“ Miss Black may be congratulated on achieving a distinct success and furnishing 
@ thoroughly enjoyable tale.”—British Weekly. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABINET EDITION. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. (England, 7 vols, ; 
Ireland, 5 vols.) 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus 


to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown Svo, 163. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 


SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 


FRANOE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND, By Henry Tuomas BUCKLE. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 248. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Classified and Arranged soas to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By Peter M. Roert. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. Edited 
we Peene OuisHoLm, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s., cloth ; £2 12s. 6d., 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Narrative of 


Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baldistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the 
adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kniaat. With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. Being Notes Intro- 


ductory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arruur J. Batrour, 
M.P. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1897.—Price Sixpence. 
NEW ROMANCE BY MR. 8S. LEVETT YEATS, 
In the JANUARY NUMBER the serial issue will commence of 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC, 


A Romance by S. Leverr Yeats, Author of “The Honour of Savelli.” 

THE HON. MRS. NORTON AND HER 

WRITINGS te “as sai .. By Miss I, A. Taytor. 
IMOGEN eas an os .. By Henry NeEwsotr. 
MISS BELINDA’S LOVE-LETTERS. By Miss Etten Tuornercrort Fowter. 
SPRINGBOKS AND SPRINGBOK 

SHOOTING ae BY - ae 
THE DAMEREL SPECTRES... 
THE “DONNA” IN 1896: 

I. By Miss TRENCH. 
II, Statement by THE EpiTor. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP By ANDREW Lana, 














By H. A. Brrpen. 
By ALFRED COCHRANE. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’s 


Latest 6s. Novels. 


A STRANGE SOLUTION. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


The Gentlewoman says :—‘‘ The story is introduced in a manner which i 
unique. A woman...... whose husband lies dead in a room pvege Dg 2 uly 
hotel with the man she is to marry the following morning. The story ia de 
tke more forcible from the absolute simplicity with which it ig told es 
distinctly a problem novel, though not of the grosser kind. The book is un is 
aud distinctly interesting throughout.” ique 


THE WAY OF MARRIAGE. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—** A more merciless unveiling of th intri 
and the poor little shifts to which maidens must descend in cok ap dca 
days, to secure for themselves a desirable establishment, it is scarcely persibie od 
conceive......There is no denying the insight into average feminine motives and 
the power of satire which characterises these brilliant sketches of femining 


THE CAREER OF CANDIDA. 


By GEORGE PASTON. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* One of the most robust and refreshing stories of 
the fast waning year. 1t tackles more than one thorny social problem with admir- 
able courage, and challenges Mrs. Grundy to mortal encounter, but there is not 
the least verbal offence in it, not even to the most priggish of novel readers.” 


WHERE THAMES IS WIDE. 


By CHARLES JAMES. 


The Westminster Gazette says :—“* An excellent comedy this, both amusing and 
well-written......A charming story and entertaining, a quality we find in so few 
works ostensibly written to amuse.” 


THE DRAGON SLAYER. 


By ROGER PEACOCK, 


The St. James’s says :—‘* We do not remember to have read so engrossing and 
— a story as ‘Lhe Dragon Slayer.’...... Well written in a vigorous and lucid 
style.” 














11 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





T. J. ano J. SMITH’S 


Clerical, Professional, Commercial, Pocket, Scribbling, and Illuminated 


DIARIES FOR 1897. 


In every variety of Size, Style, and Binding. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers in Great Britain and Abroad and at 
the Railway Bookstalls. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OCATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Oode: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS, 54 PALL MALL EAST, near National Gallery.—WINTER 

EXHIBITION of Sketches, Studies, and Pictures NOW OPEN ten till dusk. 
Admission ls. —SAMUEL J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 











Deale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OuTsIpDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








BIG oc scanssennsnsacesctastasnnoateusse £10 19 0] Narrow Column ............c0000 £310 0 
5 5 0] Half-Column 115 0 
212 6{ Quarter-Column 017 6 
ComPaNIEs. 
Outside Page............cccccsres £14 14 0 | Inside Page ........cccccseseeereees £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxsszs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANYS LrpRraRy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THE 
Haroitp A. Winson Company, Ltp., 35 King Street West, Toronto 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 


COS STANDARD BOOKS. 





By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 


CAISAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s, 1834-1881, 2 vols. cruwn 8vo, 7s. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 83 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABINE! EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 68. each, (ENGLAND, 7 vol 
IRELAND, 5 vols.) 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16a, 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. 
crown 8yo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660, Vol. I, 1649-1651. 8vo, 21s, 


THESTUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


With 378 Illustrations, crown Svo, 12s, 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1270. 3 vols. Svo, 18s. 


By E. F. KNIGHT. 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltiatan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoinmg Countries. With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 


With numerous I!lustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 3s. Gd, 
THE LIFE OF NANSEN. 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. By W. C. 


Bréecer and NORDAHL ROLFSEN. With 8 Plates, 46 Illustrations 
in the Text, and 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Edited by T. C. SANDARS. 
THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. Latin 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Periop 1,—A_.D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. | Per1op IIT.—1689 to 1837. 7s. 6d. 
PeRiop II,—1485 to 1688, 5s, PERIOD IV,.—1837 to 1880. 6s. 


By CYRIL RANSOME. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. For the Use of Upper 


and Middle Forms of Schools, With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Or, in Two Parts, 2s.each. Part I. TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, 
A.D, 1603, Part II. A.D, 1603 to 1895, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENG- 


LAND AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 83 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Orown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS ANDTHE WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUOTION, 4s, I Part II. INDUOTION, 6s, 6d, 


a Com- 


By JAMES SULLY. 
THE HUMAN MIND. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 9s. 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 


AN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised 
Ce with ia, and considerable Additions, by Wrart Papworrn. 

Svo, £2 12s, 6 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, MP. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. Gd, 


being 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Orown Bro, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 303. 


By EDWARD CLODD. 
THE STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Ac- 


count of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Ed. by GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
LONGMANYS’ GAZETTEER or tas WORLD. 





Text, with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo, 18s. 


Imperial 8vo, £2 2s., cloth; £2 12s. 6d,, half-morocco, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 





London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'’S 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net; and at every Library. 


CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the Philistines. By 


Lzoyarp Merrick, Author a * Violet Moses,” &. 





3 vols, crown 8y0, 15s, net.; and at every Library. 


THE CITY OF REFUGE. By Sir Wattee 


Brsant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
A NEW EDITION, with a PREFACE. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Sir Watrzr 


Brsant, Author of ** Children of Gibeon.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 63, 


THE CHARM, and other Drawing-room 


Plays. By Sir ~st Besant and WaLtTseR Pottock. With 50 Illustra- 
tions ah Chris Hammond and A. Jule Goodman. 


NEW BOOKS, 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, 
A New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, lete 
new type, printed on laid paper, and Wlegantly bond teas th Se ie pandeome 
1.PEG WOFFINGTON; 7. LOV 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. ss ON qe LITTLE, LOVE ME 
HE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


2. HARD CASH. 2 
38. THE. CLOISTER AND THE ~ 8: GRIFFITH GAUNT. 
PLAY. 


4. “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO| 11. 
is eN 1 PUT YOURSELF IN HIS 
5. THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 12. A TERRIBLE 1 TEMPTATION. 


nd aISINGL RHEART AND 14. A W 
pa : OMAN-HATER. 
DOUBLEFAC 15. THE JILT, and other Stories: 


6. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
HIEF; JACK. OF ALL ib WD. STORIES OF MAN 


AN 
Biv Aa HEP, Meat | 1%: AP RRHOUS SHC 
;an ‘a ; 
G HEIR. CHARACTERS, “"¢ BIBLE 


and 











anuary. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 15s. net; and at every Library. 


THE QUEEN'S CUP. G. A. HEnty, 


Author of “ Rajub the Juggler,” “* Dorothy’s Double,” &c. 


NEW Py tn OF THE “TIMES NOVELS.” 
anuary. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


BEYOND THE PALE. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of ‘‘ A Family Likeness,” &c. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


IN THE KINGDOM OF KERRY, and other 


Stories, By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Dinnktacueaion,? &e. 


Also by Mrs. OCROKER, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. each. 
Two Masters. Married or Single. 


On January 14th. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6:, 


WITH THE RED EAGLE: an JSistcrical 


Romance. By WiLtt1AmM WesTALL, Author of ** Sons of Belial,” &«. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. dd. 


TOM SAWYER, Detective; and other 


Stories. By Mark Twain. With a Photogravure ” Portrait of the Author. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN 


OF ARO. By Mark Twarn. With 12 Illustrations by F. V. du Mond. 
A NEW EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
With 314 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Marx Twarn. 


Illustrations by the Author and others, 


Shortly. A NEW EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. @d. 
’ 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 
197 Iilustrations by E. W. Kemble. 
On January 7th. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COIGNET, 


Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850. Edited from the ye MS, by 
Lorépan Larcuey, and Translated from the French by Mrs. M, Carey. 
With 100 Illustrations. 





With 








JERRY THE DREAMER. By Witz Payne. 


own 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By . J. E. Muppocx, 
Author of “ Basile the Jester,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
ROME. ByEmite Zora. Translated by Ernest 


A. VIZzETELLY. 











own 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


TALES OF OUR COAST. ByS. R. Crockett, 


Gi_berRt Parker, HaRoLpD FrREDERIC, W. CLARK RUSSELL, and“Q.” With 
13 Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
REVENGE! By Rozerr Barr, Author of “A 


Woman Intervenes,” &. With 12 Wheateiliens by Lancelot Speed, G. 
Manton, and Stanley Wood. 


wn 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
BARKER'S LUCK, and other Stories. By 


Bret Harte. With 39 Sietestons by A. Forestier, Paul Hardy, A 
Morrow, and J, Jiilich. 











own Svo, cloth, 33, 6d. 


DEVIL’S FORD. and other Stories. 


Harte. With a Frontispiece by W. H. 0 Overen erend, 
In January. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE ‘EXCELSIOR.’ 


By Bret Harte. With a Frontispiece by J. Bernard Partridge. 


By Bret 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A CAPFUL 0’ NAILS: a North- -Country 

Story. By Davip Curist1z Murray, Author of ‘* Joseph’s Coat.” 

On January 14th. Crown &vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

AN ANXIOUS MOMENT, &c. By Mrs. 

HoyGerrorp, Author of “ The Three Graces,” &. 

A's» by Mrs. HUNGERFORD. Crown &vo, cloth, 33. 6d. each 

The Professor’s Experiment. | April’s Lady. [Shortly. 
Nora Creina. 








ae EDITIONS. Crown 80, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, each, 


A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs.|THE MASTER 
ALEXANDER. ” By Haw.rry ook, RATHKELLY. 
By Mrs. 


MONA’S CHOICE. 7a, women al THE D ‘RK. “By 
ALEXANDER, (Shortly. Ww. 

SONS OF BELIAL. By William LADY | KILPATRICK, By Robert 

HEART OF OAK. By W. Clark THE "SORCERESS. By Mrs. 


WESTAL 
RussELL. MRS” "TREGASKI 
LONG ODDS. By Hawley Smart. CAMPBELL PRAED, aS, + (By Mr ies. 


Shortly. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ° 

A MISSING WITNESS. By Frank Barrerr, 

With 8 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 

SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s, 

DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By Mrs. L. T. 

MeEabE and Cuiirrorp Hatirax, M.D. 

Also by Mrs. MEADE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

The Voice of the Charmer. With 8 Illustrations 

by W. Paget. ‘ 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


Entirely NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS, reset in a specially-cast antique type, 
bound in new style, > = “a 


The Woman in White. 
Antonina; or,The Fall of Rome. i ae ‘and Seek. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL CHRISTOPHER. 


Hontiy McOarrny, Author of *‘ A London Legend.” 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


THIRD SERIES. By Austin Dosson. 
*,* The first two Series may be had, uniform in size and price, 

















By Justin 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN: Some Life Notes. 
By Dr. JoserH PARKER. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckran, gilt top, 5s. 


SONGS OF TRAVEL. By Roszrr Louis 


STEVENSON, 





Crown 8v0, buckram, gilt top, 63. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Roserr Louis 


STEVENSON. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


DIARY OF A CITIZEN OF PARIS DURING 


“THE TERROR.” By Epmonp Bir. Translated by Jonw Dz VILLIERS, 
= Photogravare Frontispieces. 


Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 53. 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS AND FINE VIOLINS 
Historical Notes, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. By Dr. T. L. PHIPsoN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, coloured edges, 53. 


A MANUAL OF MENDING AND 


REPATRING. By OnartesGoprrey LELAND. With Illustrative Diagrams, 
SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth decorated, 18s. 
Edited 


KINGSCLERE. By Joun Porter. 


by Byron WEBBER. With 19 yu. -page and numerous smaller Illustrations. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


The JANUARY Number contains a Complete Story, 


THE MADNESS OF MERCY NEWDIGATE, 
By Major MARTIN A. 8S. HUME, 
And the following Articles and Stories: - 
Spectroscopic DovsLe Stars. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S, 
A Country Town IN THE SEVENTEENTH Century. By A. Ballard. 
Women as Boox-Lovers. By Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. 
Smuaaiine in Scssex. By Arthur Beckett. 
CHINESE PUNISHMENTS. By Edward H. Parker. 
Warter-Oxocks. By G. CO. Nuttall, B.A. 
Ricuagp WaGNeR. By R. Maynard Leonard. 
An Opp Story. By Arthur Christopher Benson, M.A. 
A Mip.Country Gretna Green. By John Hyde. 
Mary Evten. By Mary Hartier. 
Some Houipay Freaks. By John Pendleton. 
Tue ProrTectTion or Brrps. By Sylvanus Urban. 
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